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CHAPTER I. 



In a low, uncarpeted parlour, at a late hour of 
the night, sat two young women busily engaged 
in needle-work. A bright lamp was burning on 
a small table placed before them, on which lay a 
heterogeneous mass of blond ribbons, tulle, and 
flowers, while scraps of various kinds lay scattered 
upon the floor : the rays of light from the lamp 
were concentrated within a limited circle by 
means of a green paper shade, which, while it 
left the rest of the chamber in deep gloom, threw 
a strong light on the features of Sara and Ellen 
Hestaway. The latter was tall, slender, and 
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graceful id figure ; her countenance was pleasing 
without being pretty, wliile her dark banded hair 
set off the well formed forehead and pensive 
hazel ejee. The elder sister was short, almost 
dwarfish, and sadly deformed about the shoulders 
from an accident caused jn infancy by the care- 
lessuess of a young and inexperienced nurse. Her 
face, though bearing the deep traces of care, pri- 
vation, and over-fatigue, was still lovely, shaded 
as it now was amid a shower of light auburn ring- 
lets, and with a sunny smile beaming forth from 
the well-formed lips and loving, thoughtful eyes. 

With too many it has happened that physical 

deformity has marred the gladness of a life, but 

with Sara Hestaway it was not so. In utter for- 

getfulnesB of self, her tender, affectionate feelings 

seemed ever to be welling up, in a lively interest 

for the welfare of others. This gave brightness 

to her smile and elasticity to her step. Sara was 

in her twenty-fourth year, and Ellen two years 

younger : yet both looked older than they were, 

for sorrow, labour, and late hours had wrought 

on their features. 

bent upon their chests, the 

patient toil in silence, while 

s of thread seemed flying 

apparent haste to accomplish 
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some task that must be done^ although their pale^ 
thin hands trembled as if unequal to further 
exertion. Occasionally, a deep-drawn sigh would 
escape from Ellen's lips, when her sister would 
look up, gaze at her with tender anxiety for a 
moment, and then without speaking, she would 
resume her work. 

The clock in the adjoining kitchen struck the 
hour of seven in the morning — they did not count 
the strokes, yet the sound served to arouse the 
younger of the two, when rising, petulantly she 
exclaimed, 

" Well, positively I cannot stick another stitch. 
Come, Sara, let us put it all away, and go to 
bed. Oh ! how heartily sick I am of this life. T 
weary of it, so that I cannot go on and on in this 
way. I hate the business more and more ; Qome, 
put it down, I say, as I have done, for look, the 
sun is peeping at us through the shutters." 

She drew them back as she spoke, and as the 
morning light fell upon her features, Sara looked 
up at her, and exclaimed, 

" My goodness, Nelly, how ill you look. Go 
and lie down directly — do, dear sister, and Til 
stay and finish the little bit of work that's yet to 
be doiie. I have just completed this bonnet, and 
there is but little now to be done to yours, ^and then 

b2 
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I've finished for the present. I shouldn't like to 
disappoint the ladies^ as I promised if possible 
they should have all their things to-day." 

" Disappoint the ladies !" repeated Ellen, with 
a sneer upon her face, and contempt in her tone 
and manner. " What, Sara ! do you think I care 
about that ? care about disappointing those 
women's vanity — that gratified vanity which is to 
make our hearts bleed ! God forgive me for 
feeling bitter against them, but Fve no patience 
with the ladies ! Ladies ! I hate the very sight 
and name of them. Look at these fine tawdry 
dresses with which they strive to hide their 
wicked, unfeeling hearts. Hide them, did I say? 
Hide them from whom? — those as vain and empty 
as themselves ! not hide them from us — not from 
thosa who labour for them — not hide them from 
their God I" 

" Oh ! Nelly, for shame ! do not, I pray, speak 
of any fellow-creature in that bitter manner; 
that is being as bad as, or worse, than those who 
injure us. What has come over you lately, my 
dear, dear sister ?" 

" What indeed ! when poor mother was alive, 
I could not have dreamed of all that has come 
upon us now. What ! is it no trial to work 
hard, and then get no reward for our labour — no 
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just remuneration, I should say ? To be exposed 
to every privation — not from any infliction from 
the hand of God. He gives us health and talents, 
and a wish to work for our living — He sends us 
plenty of employment ; and, but for these ladies, 
their injustice, dishonesty, and want of mercy, 
we should be now in comfort, competency, and 
respectability. I don't complain of work, I like 
it — if we could but maintain ourselves and our 
poor aged father. How does the good old man 
suffer with us now — he who did so much for us 
in our youth?" and a wild light gleamed from her 
bloodshot eyes. 

" It is all too true, dear sister. It is very hard 
to bear at times, and a rough bit of road I fear 
lies still before us now ; but then, you know that 
the Almighty will help us — the trial cannot go 
further than His love permits. It is good to 
practice patience, and trust in God, and we shall 
be rewarded some day for all we have borne in a 
Christian spirit. Don't forget this, dear Nelly," 
and she took her sister's hand within both her 
own, and impressed a kiss upon it. She was not 
tall enough to reach her cheek, and Ellen did 
not bend to return the caress. This was not from 
want of love or affection, but she stood with head 
erect, gazing out upon the street, too stern in 
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sorrow then from mental and bodily sufferings to 
be softened into tenderness even by her sister's 
kindness. 

After a short pause, and without looking to- 
wards her sister, Ellen put back another leaf of 
the shutter, and fixing her glazed and watery eyes 
on the soft, misty sky above her, said, 

" Sara, you are good, too good for this world ; 
you will be admitted into heaven, when I, less 
worthy, may be excluded ; but I love you, I love 
your cheerful endurance of wrong, you know I 
do, and I love my poor old father dearly too. I 
have worked, and watched, and fasted, as you 
have done, and we have striven to keep our heads 
above water, and to maintain ourselves respect- 
ably ; but all — all has hitherto been in vain. 
These debts which are accumulating, and which 
we cannot pay, seem to crush me with their 
weight. If we could only get what is owing to 
us, we should enjoy food, fire, and clothing 
enough, and be contented and happy. But for 
pity'^s sake, do not talk to me of ladies — Christian 
gentlewomen ! it makes me hate religion to think 
of them. There's no such thing as Christian 
now, it's all a sham — I hate the name of Chris- 
tian ! Here's a Sunday morning — look out upon it, 
Sally," and she drew the shutter still wider open. 
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** There, it's full seven o'clock or more by the 
light, and here's a lovely Sabbath morning. 
Beautiful for them, but not for us* Yes, the rich 
have time to be Christians — ^true Christians. 
They c^ lie in bed untU it is the hour for going 
to church in their gay attire ; but what are we to 
do, we who minister to their selfish vanities ? we 
have not time for being Christians like the ladies. 
Can we find a Sabbath? Is there any rest for 
such as we are ? No, none — none but the grave; 
and beyond again, no hope of happiness. We 
have no time for serving God — no means of 
serving one another ! no time to think upon our 
soul's salvation I I am a heathen, a perfect hea- 
then I Oh ! God, I feel it here !" and she pressed 
her hand upon her heart to still its throbbings ; 
" and these Christian gentlewomen have made me 
one." 

She paused, and her overstrained and bloodshot 
eyes gleamed fearfully, as, lighted by despair, 
she turned them from the window towards her 
sister. 

Sara was terrified. Was her sister's over- 
wrought nervous system sinking beneath their 
trials? she asked herself; were these the ravings 
of approaching lunacy? Rising, and gently taking 
Ellen's hand within her own, she said. 
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** Come, Xellj desrest, you are not welL Come, 
I will go up stairs with you, and when jou hare 
slept a little^ you will be better.'' ^Happier,'' 
^e would haTe said, but dared not seem to mock 
her sister's present misery, and her own fears for 
the future, by giring utterance to the latter 
phrase which had hung upon her lip. And with 
those beautiful mysterious dark Uue eyes suffused 
in tears, Sara placed her long thin arm around 
her aster's waist, and led her firom the parlour to 
their sleeping-room up-stairs. 

Most placidly had Ellen yieldeii, as usual, to 
her sister's quiet influence, until they had reached 
the bedroom^ when ^e gently removed the arm 
that encircled her, and throwing herself passion- 
ately upon the bed, and lying with face concealed 
upon the pillow, rejected any further aid or as- 
sistance, and neither wept nor spoke. 

*^ Come, Nelly dear, don't lie there like that,* 
said the elder dster, softly; and after haying 
anxiously watched by the bedside for a few 
minutes in silent sorrow, added, ^^ it will not re- 
fresh you to sleep in that way, with all your 
clothes on, so pray undress yourself, dear sister, 
and the while Fll just step down again, and put 
the place a bit to rights, ready for Sunday, and 
111 soon be with you again ; it's high time that 
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we should be at rest now," and she left the room 
with a light and noiseless tread. 

While with her sister, and seeing her so un- 
usually excited, Sara had controlled every symp- 
tom of outward emotion ; but no sooner had she 
reached th^ little parlour, and found herself in soli- 
tude, than she burst into a violent fit of weeping. 

^^ Oh ! my poor Ellen," she exclaimed, " what 
has happened? what has come over you? so good, 
so patient, so unmurmuring, so uncomplaining as 
you have always been, until to-night. These 
heavy trials, and the want of sufficient food and 
rest have been too much for her. What can I 
do to save her ? I am helpless — powerless to do 
anything." After a moment's pause, she added, 
" Yes, I can pray for her — and for myself and our 
poor aged father," and she knelt down. 

She asked for strength and patience to bear 
the heavy trials which they felt to be approach- 
ing, if it were His will that they should fall still 
lower. She prayed that the evils they dreaded 
might be removed, and the ominous cloud which 
hung lowering above them might be warded off, 
and not suffered to burst upon her poor father's 
head. She poured into that ear, which is ever 
open to the desires of suffering mortals, her 
request for relief and comfort to the heart of her 
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poor afflicted sister, whose present excited state 
alarmed her for the safety of her reason. One 
other petition was added — " Oh, Father, forgive 
them, they know not what they do I" 

And whom was it that Sara thus lovingly 
besought her Lord to bless and pardon? The 
lady-cuBtomers who were still wronging them, 
and who had already wrought out all die dis- 
astrous miseries they were then called upon to 
suffer. 

The young milliner then rose from the humble 
posture she had assumed, with a holy calm, and 
a feeling of confidence in One poweHiil to save, 
and then went to her home duties. 

She lighted a fire in the kitchen, set on some 

water to heat, and while this was warming, sat 

down, and quickly completed what remained to 

be done of the bonnets. She placed them in the 

great wicker basket, with the dresses and other 

articles that were to be sent to their respective 

customers, ready for her father to take as soon as 

he was down-stairs ; For the orders given by the 

- .. _ . . J Mrs. Stapleton were, 

: things in time to put 

ertfunly not later than 

put them to great in- 

ited in receiving them 
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at the hour they had fixed, and that they should 
feel greatly displeased with the Miss Hestaways 
if this should happen." 

Sara knocked at her father's door, to rouse him 
from his slumbers, and to tell him that there 
would be a cup of coffee ready as soon as he was 
dressed ; that it was high time for him to get up, 
as they wished him to be at Lady Dalrymple's 
before nine o'clock, and it was a good two miles' 
walk from their house to her ladyship's residence. 
Sara next folded up and put neatly aside the 
pieces that were to be kept, separating them 
from among the litter that lay about the little 
parlour, and sweeping away the smaller shreds; 
for she liked to feel that it was Sunday, and 
make the house look comfortable for her father 
when he returned, as well as for poor Ellen. 
Besides which, a visitor was expected to come in 
the afternoon, one whose presence had always 
cheered them, and one who was not unwelcome 
to her sister; for Ellen had always brightened 
up when Geoffrey Harley came, at least so little 
Sara thought, and looked young and pretty then, 
as in days gone by, ere care and want had laid 
their rigid hands on that fair face. She hoped, 
more eagerly than hitherto, that Geoffrey would 
drop in to-day ; so she planned to put up a clean 
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white curtain at the window, to spread the new 
coloured cloth upon the table, with a few of the 
best bound Sunday books they were possessed of, 
and adding some fresh-cut flowers from their tiny 
gardenplot before the door, she should make the 
little place look nice and cheery. So thought 
poor Sally. 

But before all this could be executed, Ellen, 
who was ever uppermost in her sister's thoughts, 
must first be cared for. Sara, therefore, went to 
a small buffet which occupied one corner of the 
room ; it was of very ancient date, made of black 
japan, elaborately decorated with stiff gold trees 
and Chinese men and women, and was highly 
prized by the Hestaways as being an heirloom. 
It had been also coveted, and almost begged 
away, by rich ladies of rococo taste, who had 
visited the young milliners, but their importunity 
had been all in vain; it had been "poor mother's," 
and they would not yield it up. 

To this cupboard Sara now went, and took 
from thence a glass of white wine, the last of a 
bottle of precious old sherry which a friend had 
given to them. Geoffrey Harley had been that 
friend. She made a slice of toast, then mixed the 
remains of the wine with some hot water, and 
took it up-stairs to her sister. 
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'• Nelly dear," she said, softly, " are you 
awake ?? 

** Yes, to be sure I am. I am too tired and 
too unhappy for sleep to visit me; but don't 
disturb me, Sara, I want to lie quite quiet." 

" Oh ! undress and go into bed, otherwise you 
will make yourself ill. Oh 1 don't make us more 
unhappy than we are, Nelly, by peeing you ill. 
Come, dearest sister, take this — see, I have 
brought you something that will do you good." 

Ellen half raised herself by leaning on her 
elbow, and said, " Oh ! Sally, that's the wine, the 
last of the precious wine that was sent for father. 
Oh! you should not have touched that — indeed 
you should have left it — for we never shall have 
the chance of getting any more for him." 

" Oh ! yes, we shall. Come, drink it up, love, 
while it is warm, you want it more than any one 
just now — don't let it get cold. Perhaps," she 
added, with a smile, " the friend who gave it to 
us would rather know that you had made use of 
it than any one else, even than poor father him- 
self—eh, NeUy ?" 

Instead of the answering smile which the 
speaker had expected would have greeted this 
playful suggestion, Ellen flushed, then turned 
white as marble, pushed back the glass which 
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Sara lield towards her, and faOing back on the 
bed, concealed her face among the pillows. Sara 
observed the painful emotion her words had pro- 
duced, but how could she diyine the cause? She 
determined to appear as if she had not perceived 
anything strange or unaccountable in her sister's 
manner, saying, 

*' See, dearest, how weak you are I indeed you 
must, for my sake, try to take this wine and 
water ; we shall get more when we want it for 
father. This, you know, was an unexpected 
gift. The Almighty brings us low, but he has 
never suffered us to experience utter want. We 
shall have another bottle sent us some day^ I do 
not doubt." 

Ellen raised herself again, saying, " Then you 
must take half, Sally. You have worked quite 
as hard as I have done, only you are more patient 
and more good, and do not make such a fuss as 
I do. But I will try to be good also. I cannot 
bear myself when I grieve you or my father; I 
would do anything in the world to make you 
happy, if I knew how, but these people are 
driving me mad, I think." 

" Oh ! never mind them now, the bright time's 
coming, Nelly. There, I've taken enough, now 
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you finish the rest^ dear^ and then try to go to 
sleep." 

Ellen did as she was bidden^ drank the wine 
and water, and ate the toast^ then putting her 
arm affectionately round her sister^ and kissing 
her cheek, she said, " Oh ! I ought to be better 
than I am, with such a good, kind Sally, to love 
and care for me !" And the little Sara returning 
the caress, ran away with the empty tumbler, 
having a smile upon her lip, and a feeling of joy 
at her heart, such as might have been coveted in 
vain by many of her wealthier neighbours. 

She believed now that Ellen must get some 
sound and refreshing sleep : she knew, that come 
what would of evil to them, that Ellen was good 
and true of heart, and that they fondly loved 
each other ; this was enough at present to satisfy 
her simple notions of happiness, at least she 
could not be utterly unhappy with such convic- 
tions, and while such pure, unselfish love pos- 
sessed her heart. 

Mr. Hestaway was already in the parlour, in 
his Sunday suit, when Sara went down. The 
fire blazed cheerfully, the hearth was neatly 
swept, and, shortly after, the mixed aroma of 
coffee and buttered toast filled the chamber with 
a dainty, luscious perfume. They both sat down 
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— that poor, hard-worked daughter and ber aged 
fatter — and enjoyed the eimple meal, an especial 
treat to mark the sacred day. 

"Father, I suppose I shall not do wrong to 
let the notes go in to-day with the dresses, to 
Lady Dalrymple and Mrs. Stapleton. I got 
them written yesterday, when I hoped the work 
■ would have been finished by the evening. 1 have 
just requested that the account sent in on Friday 
may be paid early to-morrow, and smd that if the 
payment should be delayed we shall be in great 
difficulty. You know, father, the apprmser's work 
be^ns to-morrow, if we are not ready with the 
rent." 

"It can't be wrong, then, Sally, I should think, 

it's only a pity the things could not go home 

yesterday; but your fingers can't do more than 

they do— -they seem to me to work like magic. 

I would not wish the Sabbath broken, but really 

the gentry force us to its desecration. I often 

think it would do the ladies' hearta good to lock 

them UD. or tie them to their chairs, until they 

belowed dress. Just allow 

:e times in eighteen hours, 

Q, and then they'd grow a 

and considerate, eh, Sara? 
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But, after all, you know you are not compelled 
to work so hard." 

" Yes, dear father, we are, for if we don't do 
all the unreasonable things the ladies oftentimes 
require, they go elsewhere, and we lose their 
custom at once." 

^*Well, I wish a good fairy would come, and 
just for one month change all the fine ladies into 
milliners and needlewomen, and the milliners and 
needlewomen into ladies ! Ha, ha ! that would 
be no fun to the gentlefolks, would it now ?" 

And Sara, glad to see her father disposed to 
joke, laughed with him, yet with a heavy heart. 

When the breakfast was ended, little Sally 
fresh tied her father's lilac-checked neckerchief, 
and gave an additional touch-up to his luxuriant 
silver locks ; and, as a finish, and to express ap- 
proval of her work, she imprinted a kiss upon his 
cheek. It was a sunken, hollow cheek now, but 
still florid, for it had in younger days been so 
indelibly stamped with health's rosy hue, produced 
by active exercise in the open air, that even old 
age and sorrow could not entirely fade the colour 
out. He was a tall, fine man, now a little bowed 
with years; but, as Sara handed him the large 
cage basket, attended him to the door, and then 
looked after him before closing it, she felt a little 
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flutter of pride at her heart, that he was her 
father, and then a tear started to her eyes, as she 
half murmured, 

"Ah, my poor father! how sad that, at your 
age, you should be reduced to such a fatiguing 
task — and degraded, too, from what you have 
been — to the oflGcc of your daughters' errand- 
boy! Ah I if the ladies were more just and 
feeling, our hands would keep our aged parent in 
ease and comfort. I hope poor mother does not 
know what we now suffer, and what, I fear, 
aw^ts us of further ill ; for even Heaven would 
scarcely sufiSce to make her happy then/' 

On returning to the kitchen, Sara drew forward 
her father's ample, roomy chair, which she had 
herself so softly wadded, and coiling herself 
within it, to aw^t a summons from her sister, or 
for her father's return, she fell unintentionally 
into a sound and refreshing sleep. Here we 
shall leave her for the present, while we turn 
alternately to the residences of Lady Dalrympte 
and Mrs. Stapleton, and see what sort of ladies 
they were who were so kindly patronizing the 
Miss Hestaways. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

Lady Dalrymple was the wife of an officer, 
who had received knighthood a few years before 
our narrative commences, for his distinguished 
military service. His town residence was in that 
unpretentious locality, Gloucester Place, Portman 
Square. He was a man of quiet habits, and not 
disposed to run into any extra expense or display 
in consequence of the additional dignity which 
necessarily attached itself to him, on rising to the 
rank which bestowed on him the euphonious title 
of Sir Timotheus Dalrymple Dalrympk. 

The grand difficulty of his domestic life was 
now to try and keep the "womankind," as he 
called his wife and daughters, within reasonable 
bounds, as regarded financial matters. He was 
determined, if possible, to Uve within his income, 
rather than above it. Not so her ladjdiip: 
always fond of show, which displayed itself espe- 
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cially in the gay, stylish dress of herself and her 
three gaunt daughters, Lady Dalrymple no sooner 
acquired her title, than she' made strenuous efforts 
to launch out into what her lord deemed unwar- 
rantable extravagancies, but which she maintained 
to be only the "just requirements of their present 
high position." Sir Timotheus acted judiciously 
and liberally: his wife had brought no money 
with her on her marriage, and none was settled 
on her by her husband ; he allotted a more than 
sufficient sum for household expenses, as well as 
those of dress; the pinmoney being duly paid 
on the quarter-days to his wife and daughters 
separately. He gave it clearly to be understood, 
also, that no J^ills were to be brought to him ; 
that he would never be answerable for any such, 
in either of the aforenamed household or personal 
expenses. Accustomed to military discipline, his 
word was a law, and this the ladies of his family 
well knew by experience. He, therefore, kept 
the strings of his money-bag closely drawn, 
and protected his cash-box with all the bravery 
he would have displayed in the defence of a 
breach. 

To make up for all this "meanness," as her 
ladyship was pleased to term her husband's rea- 
sonable caution (which in someof the " worthier " 
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sex might be deserving of imitation). Lady Dal- 
rymple's astute and subtle mind wrought out 
various devices for accomplishing her end. This 
was to appear to disburse twice the sums of money 
on her own and her daughters' dress than that 
they really did spend, and to maintain in the eyes 
of the society they were ambitious to figure in, 
that exalted position which the rank of Sir 
Timotheus Dalrymple Dalrymple assigned to 
them, and which their own stylish appearance 
seemed fully to justify. 

Like all persons addicted to the love of dress, 
and able to gratify their taste in this essential 
point, Lady Dalrymple was fond of displaying 
herself and her daughters in all places of fashion- 
able resort. Perhaps it was only the gay and 
costly attire she wished to parade before the 
admiring eyes of a fastidious public. They were, 
consequently, to be seen everywhere — where 
persons of high ton were met together. Churches 
and fashionable chapels were much frequented 
by her ladyship. " Devotion," she told her 
friends, " was her element. Sacred music winged 
her thoughts to Heaven !" 

Lady Dalrymple was much addicted to the 
following of popular preachers ; she knew little, 
and cared less, about orthodoxy — all doxies were 
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the same to her; but she '^ liked that one the 
most which made the slightest demand upon her 
precious time." She was at one period rather 
prejudiced in favour of the party represented by 
the Union ; it was decidedly in the ascendant she 
had heard, and numbered within its fold persons of 
high rank, talent, and exemplary character ; but 
the saints'-day services, the prayers, the abne- 
gation of self, which it enforced, made her lady- 
ship hesitate. She usually slept during the prayers 
of the church, or fluttered her fan, or made un- 
limited demands upon her essence bottle, for her 
ladyship's mind was of the class of " limed souls 
that cannot pray." Yet the aesthetic attractions 
of extreme high churchism were not without their 
influence on herself and her ^^ dear girls." . There 
was ^^ undoubted taste and talent among its parti- 
sans," she said ; ^^ they dressed well, and did not ap- 
pear to despise the luxuries and good things of life 
as some religious exclusives pretended to do. It 
was nice, too, to have her daughters noticed by 
the clergy, and brought a little forward" — ^for 
they had been persuaded to join the choir at 

St. Church — "and it was so nice to see 

them seated there, or tripping up the altar steps," 
in bugled and white-feathered hats, with wi|||(| 
spread crinolines and flounces. y 
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During the service of the church, the fond 
mamma looked on, thinking how nice it was for 
her dear girls thus to resemble a choir of angels 
lauding the High Majesty of Heaven ! The 
Miss Dalrymples had also worked the covering 
for the faldstool and two large altar hassocks, and 

her ladyship had presented St. with massive 

and gorgeous book-markers; and the flattering 
lips^ of the Reverend Anthony Batelittle, the 
rector, had said that they were *^ thorough good 
church-women, and an example to the flock !" 
Before the grand festivals, also, the Miss Dal- 
rymple Dalrymples might be seen in the church a 
day or two previous, mounted on the top of lofty 
ladders, their tall and graceful figures entwined 
around Ionic pillars, with arms outstretched, 
arranging, in artistic coils, a wreath of evergreens 
and artificial flowers from base to summit of the 
column. In the most extensive sense of the 
words, these devoted young ladies, resembling the 
Jewish maidens of Old Testament times, were 
the supporters and ornaments of their mother 
church. 

" Mamma," said Miss Elvira, one day, " I 
cannot think what people mean by its being 
hard to be good ! I find it so pleasant and so 
easy." 
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^^Yes/' said an unattractive, practical maiden 
aunt, who sat in the corner of the room ; " I dare 
say what you call religion is all easy enough and 
highly amusing ; much good may it do you, my 
dears." 

" Do not discourage my girls. Miss Dalrymple, 
if you please," exclaimed her ladyship, addressing 
her husband's sister; "they are in the right track, 
depend upon it, or Mr. Batelittle would not 
value them as he does." 

" Humph ! " ejaculated the spinster, " I sin- 
cerely hope they are." 

Lady Dalrymple, as we before intimated, was 
very fond of dress, and was particularly addicted 
to the use of brilliant colours of rich fonce tint. 
In this preference she asserted that she was sup- 
ported by the unimpeachable taste of Mr. Pugin. 
She boasted also of her Parisian milliner; and the 
effect produced by the costume of herself and 
daughters was really prodigious, and attracted 
universal attention. The existence of this Paris 
dressmaker was, however, a myth, which she im- 
posed on the belief of all her fashionable acqu^- 
tance; for the all-efficient artisan resided at 
Brompton, and was no other than our worthy 
friend. Miss Hestaway. 

Her ladyship was also known to steal away. 
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incognito, in an omnibus to the Edgeware Boad, 
at the mysterious hour of eight o'clock, a.m., and 
there enter the business house of Mrs. Thompson. 
Shp would select and purchase eight or nine 
bonnets for herself and daughters, and taking 
advantage of the milliner's impression, that, by 
coming to her so early in the day, and buying so 
many bonnets at a time, she must be in the same 
trade, she availed herself of the offered discount. 
Then fastening with a padlock the large covered 
basket that had accompanied her, Lady Dal- 
rymple would see it mounted on the outside of a 
return omnibus, get in herself, and return home, 
having the valuable purchase deposited at the 
chemist's shop, at the end of Gloucester Place, 
until her footman should call for it, as it had 
before been carried thither when empty. 

If asked by a familiar friend where she pro- 
cured such pretty or elegant chapeaux, with what 
she deemed a clever equivoque, Lady Dalrymple 
would reply, 

^* Oh ! I have them always from Madame 
Ton-son. Nothing but Paris millinery will satisfy 
the fastidious taste of my girls." 

If pressed for the address, in Paris, Louisa 
Dalrymple was bidden to seek for Madame Ton- 

c 
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son's card^ which was, of course, ever mislaid, and 
could not be found. 

Another mode of extending the capabilities of 
her ladyship's purse, was by insisting on an abate- 
ment of every article she consented to purchase ; 
and the poorer the tradesman, milliner, or needle- 
woman, the greater was the amount of reduction 
required by her. The climax of her good manage- 
ment was, however, the deferment of all payments 
which could admit of being deffrred. But her 
tricks were just now becoming extensively known, 
and very few were the tradesmen who would 
grant Lady Dalrymple any further credit. 

The patient, industrious, and amiable Miss 
Hestaways were just the persons to become the 
dupes and victims of such a customer, and for 
some years past. Lady Dalrymple, had been prac- 
ticing upon their forbearance. In addition to 
impaid labour, the Hestaways had been incurring 
a heavy debt on her ladyship's account with a 
draper in Brompton, and Mr. Sotherby had been 
pressing them for the payment of a bill amount- 
ing to one hundred and twenty pounds. 

Such was the lady to whose house in Glou- 
cester Place the worthy and respectable Mr. 
Hestaway was bending his weary steps. 

We will now turn to the other customer, who 
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would receive her bonnet and mantilla shortly 
after the old man's visit to the hall door of Sir 
Timotheus Dalrymple Dalrymple's residence. 

Mrs. Staj/leton was an active and benevolent 
woman, at least she passed for one among her 
own friends and acquaintance, who might natu- 
rally be supposed to know best on such matters. 
But, in reality, she was one of that species of 
benevolent ladies who are especially raising up 
among the lower classes, a race of idle, vicious, 
mean^pirited, begging creatures, who, while 
depriving them, on the one hand, by niggard 
wages from earning an honest livelihood, endea- 
vour to atone to their consciences for this sin by 
the ostentatious dispensation of infinitesimal 
donations. One who, resembling Lady Dalrymple 
in her absorbing passion for making bargains, and 
for systematically beating down the profits of the 
poor sempstress, charwoman, and laundress, till 
she has reduced them to penury and want, then 
feels a self-gratulatory exaltation of mingled pride 
and benevolence as she extends the hand of charity 
to those who come cringing to her area gate for 
alms. 

And amid that little group of impoverished and 
broken-hearted women, who are pining away 
from an insufficiency of food and clothing, how 

C2 
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many a noble spirit will soon sink down and die 
of those who would haye been happy and con- 
tented in their labours^ could they but have 
earned sufficient remuneration for their toil, as 
would have maintained themselyes and those 
helpless ones dependent on them. 

Are we not "grinding the face of the poor," 
and will not the Great God be avenged on us in His 
own good time for the wrongs done to His people? 
How will it be with us, if the prayer of the ill- 
paid labourer and artisan should appeal against us 
to God, for our selfish, thoughtless cruelty towards 
them? Hundreds of our fellow-creatures are 
now pining in such abject misery as no pen can 
portray, and that in the face of the gigantic 
charities which bless and dignify our land. It is 
private and individual justice we would now 
demand; let us bum our charity purses and give 
just wages. " Do justly," and then follows the 
command, '^ love mercy." How will it be with 
us when we come to render up our great account, 
and our accusers stand beside us before Heaven's 
high tribunal, saying, your love of gold, your 
unconquerable passion for luxury and ostentation, 
your grudging parsimony in all that did not 
minister to your ease and love of show, first 
reduced us to the brink of ruin ; your theft less 
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venial than that which fills our prisons (for they 
who inhabit them have only robbed the rich, 
while you have robbed the poor), brought us to 
your feet as beggars, and then you yielded but 
sufficient gifts to maintain a life of begging, 
misery, and degradation, with want so pressing 
and so urgent, that life, while it lasted, was but a 
living death ? 

Such were they who came once in a week to 
Mrs. Stapleton's house in Dorset Square, and 
thronged the gate of that benevolent lady. There 
they stood, those miserable victims of stinted 
wages, to receive their own by right, tithed down 
to the value of a coal or soup ticket. 

Oh ! she was a worthy woman that Mrs. 
Stapleton, all her acquaintance among the gentry 
talked of her liberal donations to public charities, 
and of her general and extensive philanthropy ! 
But would you like to hear how she is spoken of 
in that roof attic in yonder narrow alley ? 

"Oh! mother, bum her tickets; don't, for 
goodness, use them; no blessing can go with 
them, and we can do without them." 

" Oh ! but, Susan dear, you are so weak and ill 
with want I" 

"And so are you, dear mother; but has not 
Mrs. Stapleton struck off sixpence from your day's 
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labour for weeks past ? Has she not withdrawn 
your beer, and required you to bring your tea and 
sugar with you to her house ? She has wronged 
you *of your honest wages — she owes you many, 
many shillings now, if you had your lawful own, 
and she was just ; and will you now be satisfied 
with less than a twentieth part of that which is 
your due ? Oh ! mother, do not use those insult- 
ing bits of paper ! Why should we have been 
reduced to the rank of beggars while we had 
health and energy for work ? I loved my daily 
labour while I could get paid." 

" I know you did, lass, bless you ! But don't 
grow proud, Susan ; the Lord hateth the proud 
spirit. Strive, child, to be patient and humble, 
and the Almighty will help us in His own good 
time. Think how many suffering children He 
has to care for besides us. Such a many children 
as He's got crying up to Him, poor things, all 
in a breath. I don't reckon He can serve all at 
once, so we must wait His time to think on us. 
God will help us, never fear, dear child; so, 
warm the soup, and let us eat it with thankful 
hearts." 

Yes, God will help them when they cry, but 
let us ask how ? 

Let us bless Him that the poor are still among 
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UB, -still giving us an opportunity to redress their 
wrongs. Should He punish us for our cruelty to 
His own especial people, those poor ones, who are 
so meekly and patiently treading in their Master's 
steps, let us beware lest a worse thing fall upon 
us. Let us bless God that these meek and lowly 
Christians are still among us, and let us learn of 
them, and, in many cases, imitate the heavenly 
tempers found in these poor sufferers. 

Let us give no more alms — ^let us give only a 
liberal and just remuneration for labour of all 
kinds. Let us empty our charity boxes, and give 
the money out in wages for work done, and we 
shall soon see some healthier and happier faces 
rising up around us, who, with their prayers, will 
draw down fresh blessings for us from the Boun- 
tiful Giver of all Good. 
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CHAPTER IIL ^ 

Having concluded his early breakfast^ and being 
released from the skilful hands of his daughter 
Sara^ who, as we observed in the preceding 
chapter was putting a few last touches to her 
father's toilette, Mr. Hestaway started on his 
long walk to Gloucester Place. The labour of 
carrying the capacious milliner's basket proved 
very fatiguing to the old man, more so in conse- 
quence of its awkward size than from its weight, 
SO that he was compelled to sit down several times 
while crossing Hyde Park to rest himself. 

The day had on its brightest Sunday-morning 
look. It was one of those days which are sent as 
if especially to bless us as winter steab over us, 
lest the continuance of cold and gloom should lead 
our hearts towards despondency. They are like 
calm, sunshiny, sheltered havens, into which we 
are permitted to push our little craft for a few 
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hours of rest and comfort, when our hearts begin to 
lose courage amid the looming turmoil of the open 
sea of life. The trees were no longer dressed out 
in their gay autumnal-^tinted foliage, for, with the 
exception of a few evergreens in the parterres 
which skirted the Park, all were now leafless. To 
the old man's sight, however, the countless and 
delicate ramifications of the distant trees, how 
beautiful they were, as now displayed with minute 
distinctness against the bright blue sky. Those 
birds, which are ever true to their native land 
even in its months of storm and dreariness, and 
which remain like faithful hearts to cheer us in 
our loneliest hours, now poured forth their rich 
song to the old man's raptured ear; for it was 
their song of praise to the Great Maker, and one 
with which his sorrowful yet chastened spirit 
could gladly join its melody. 

Such a scene, presenting, as it did, brightness 
and cheerfulness blending with the decay of 
nature, harmonized more closely with the feelings 
of John I^estaway, than a more genial gladness 
could have done. His was that happy temper of 
mind, which is "thankful to Heaven for all it 
takes away, and is humbled by all it gives." His 
murmured prayer was *^Lord, I bow down 
before thy chastisements low, and lower still if it 
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be Thy holy wilL Thou wilt not quench the 
smoking flax, but wilt prepare us for heavenly 
joys if those of earth should close upon us." He 
had sat meditating a few minutes with head 
bowed down upon his hands, which were pressed 
upon his closed eyelids, the world for a time shut 
out. He was seated on one of the benches in the 
Park, and, forgetful of all external things, had 
uttered the foregoing words, in a low, earnest 
tone. The rustle of a dress near him roused the 
old man from his meditation, and, looking up, he 
saw a lady about to seat herself beside him at the 
further end of the form. 

" Do not let me disturb you," she said, in those 
gentle accents which go at once to the heart ren- 
dered susceptible by sorrow, as she saw him rise 
with the instinctive politeness of his class, and 
about to leave her to the sole possession of the 
seat. 

John bowed his thanks, and assured her that he 
must proceed upon his errand. At a glance he 
had settled in his own mind that she was a ^^ real 
lady,*" for she was plainly and quietly dressed, 
and all she wore was well made, and good of its 
kind. The most conspicuous garment he observed, 
was a black velvet mantle trimmed with a narrow 
edge of sable. 
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Shortly after this interview, Mr. Hestaway 
found himself in Gloucester Place, and approach* 
ing the door of Sir Timotheus Dalrymple's resi- 
dence, he executed a modest gentle ring. It 
was instantly opened as by magic, and a prompt 
youth dressed in the suit of a lady's page, but one 
who in no degree realized the idea of a Fridoline, 
presented himself. 

"Oh ! that's you at last, old chap, is it? my 
goodness gracious, won't you catch it nicely, old 
boy !" and placing his tongue in his cheek for a 
moment, Adolphe continued in the same piquant 
tone, " firstly, for coming so late in the day with 
the young ladies' toggery, and secondly, for pre- 
suming to ring at the hall door, sir, which is 
intended only for them as is born to it, and not 
for the like of you. To the airy, if you please," 
and the door was closed in the old man's face as 
suddenly as it had been opened. 

Mr. Hestaway had been a yeoman, and only a 
few years previously to the opening of this tale, 
had employed himself in farming his own inherit- 
ance, and had consequently rejoiced in hired ser- 
vants of his own. For many years he had lived 
happily in the country with his worthy, useful 
wife, but on her decease, and finding the infirmi- 
ties of age growing on him, he had given up 
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agricultural pursuits and sold his farm. His two 
daughters, like many other young people, fancied 
it a far more dignified and channing task to make 
smart clothing and millinery for the ladies, and to 
be dressed " ^enteely" tbemseWes, than to remain 
in the country patting up the butter, and per- 
forming other omilar pastoral duties. Having 
therefore spent a good deal of money in learning 
the nullinery business, they eaoly persuaded their 
father to ^ve up the neighbourhood of the old 
home; which having been endeared to him by long 
habit and the presence of his active and devoted 
partner, had since her sad death only served as a 
constant excitement to vain and melancholy 



Sara and Ellen Hestaway had also been dazzled 
by the brilliant illusion of realising in the metro- 
polis a great fortune, and the certain prospect of 
seeing more of life. The latter had, aUs ! been 
attained, and had more than justified their fond 
ima^nations, for they had, poor ^Is! beccone 
acqumnted with cert^n phases of society, which 
left them, after a few months' residence in London, 
far less innocent of the existence of evil that so 
extensively surrounded them, than had they 
nuntry. They were 
1 highly respectable 
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in their conduct; but how agonizing to virtuous 
minds is that hour, when they first learn that 
vice has become so general, that it ceases to excite 
in the minds of their companions that loathing 
and abhorrence, which, if they hope for a home 
in heaven's pure atmosphere, the thought of un- 
holiness must ever excite in them. 

With regard to the fortune, or rather compe- 
tency, which their industry should have realised, 
the dishonest conduct of their lady-customers had 
dispelled that hope, and had, on the contrary, now 
reduced them to the very verge of ruin, with little 
else to look forward to, as the termination of their 
trials, than a prison. The old man had at first 
keenly felt the change of his position and circum- 
stances, but he had gradually yielded with pati- 
enee to evils which he could not avert. To the 
insult he had just received from Lady Dalrymple's 
page he was not insensible, but he was now too 
much becalmed in life to experience any vehe- 
ment feelings of anger even under the greatest 
provocation. Any rudeness of speech or manner 
from others, had only now the effect of agitating 
his spirits, and he stood trembling for a few 
seconds on the steps before the door, ere he could 
make up his mind to go to the area gate, or ven- 
ture to face the threatened displeasure of the 
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ladies which had been announced so rudely to 
him by Adolphe. 

While he was hesitating whether to ring or 
not, a young woman came up from the lower 
regions^ and impatiently bid him ^^make haste 
and give her the basket," adding, that her lady- 
ship told her to say that " she was exceeding dis- 
pleased with the Miss Hestaways for disappointing 
her daughters, and keeping them full an hour 
beyond the appointed time waiting for their 
dresses," — ^that most likely the ladies would be 
too late for getting to church; and concluded by 
saying, " her ladyship bid me say that you need 
not wait." 

**But, if you please," said the old man, **my 
daughters wished me to take back the basket; 
besides, there are other articles in it than those I 
was to leave here, and there is also a note for her 
ladyship, which is in the basket, and my daughters 
requested the favour of an answer." 

The servant willingly undertook the embassy. 
Her high breeding had not yet taught her that 
there was anything wrong or shameless in send- 
ing in a note, and requesting an answer on a 
Sunday ; she had seen invitations exchanged by 
her ladies with their equals on the sacred day, 
but that she had to learn was quite a different 
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affair. So she bid the bearer stop at the gate 
until she should bring him back an answer. 

After waiting a wearying time in the vain ex- 
pectation of se^^eing the Abigail return, Mr. Hest- 
away was summoned by Adolphe to the hall door 
again. 

*^ You must step this way, old feller, my lady 
will speak with you herself," and the lad ushered 
him into the breakfast-room, where, seated in all 
the majesty of knighthood, sat Lady Dalrymple. 
Looking up, and with knitted brow sternly fixing 
her keen gray eyes on the old man, she said as 
soon as the door was closed behind him, 

" It is you, I suppose, who have brought my 
daughters' dresses from Brompton, is it?" 
Yes, my lady, I did." 

Are you the father of the Miss Hestaways ?" 
Yes, my lady." 

"Do you know then the contents of this note?" 
and she held the billet towards the bearer between 
her two forefingers, as if some contamination lay 
in its folds. 

« Yes, my lady." 

** Then how do you or your daughters dare 
venture to insult a lady of my rank and position, 
firstly, by sending in an account a day or two 
since before it is asked for ; and, secondly, by so 
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far forgetting the duties of the sacred day, as to 
be dunning Lady Dalrymple again for the pay- 
ment of a paltry bill, and for things too, which 
have not even yet been tried on? Is this the way 
you respect your Sunday ? I really feel perfectly 
ashamed of you and the Miss Hestaways, and 
shall be fiilly justified in withdrawing my patron- 
age from persons who so little know how to behave 
themselves, and shall induce Mrs. Stapleton and 
others of my acquaintance to do the same. Is this 
the return I am to receive for recommending 
respectable customers to your daughters ?" 

Such custom and patronage as her ladyship had 
hitherto supplied, could not be worth much to any 
one, and its withdrawal could be no loss, for it 
never paid. So thought the old man, but he was 
very patient, and was never guilty of so far 
forgetting himself, as to be disrespectful to any 
one either by word or act. 

" Indeed, my lady, I hope you will not be dis- 
pleased with us, but we are so sorely pressed with 
debts, that I fear the worst for my poor girls if 
we cannot at least get in some of the money owing 
to us, to the amount of dP250, by to-morrow in 
the forenoon. If your ladyship will favour me 
by looking to-morrow at the account, you will 
see that the bill sent in on Friday includes nothing 
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during the last half year^ and^ of course, no me- 
morandum of that which I have brought this 
morning. Pray do not be displeased, my lady, 
but these accounts have been repeatedly sent in 
during the last six years ; and if my lady would 
have the goodness to remember, she would find 
that my daughters have not received any payment 
during that period, besides which they have 
incurred a heavy debt at Mr. Sotherby's, of •£^120, 
which is for goods that have been made up for 
your ladyship and the Miss Dalrymples !" 

"You dare " but at this moment footsteps 

sounded in the hall; and Sir TimotheusDalrymple^ 
voice becoming audible, the lady stopped abruptly, 
changed countenance from angry red to pale, and 
said, hurriedly — 

" You can go now, I cannot be detained ; I 
will see to this business, and you may call again 
to-morrow morning ; but tell your daughters that 
I am extremely displeased at their excessive ill 
behaviour in dunning me for money on a Sunday 
morning, and that I shall most assuredly withdraw 
my patronage." 

" Indeed, my lady, we should not have done so 
had we not been compelled ; my daughters have 
waited very patiently your ladyship's conve- 
nience, and nothing but the fact of approaching 
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and certain ruin^ to lis and our home, would have 
induced me now to urge the payment of the ^250 
that is due to us.'* 

* As these last words were uttered, and Lady 
Dalrymple was hurriedly ejecting the old man 
from the breakfast parlour, by a door which led 
to the servants' premises, she became aware that 
her husband's sister had entered the apartment 
from the opposite side, and might probably have 
heard Mr. Hestaway's concluding sentence. 

Miss Dalrymple had indeed heard the words 
which fell from the lips of the venerable old man, 
and had marked the expression of distress and 
humility which was but too evident on his fine 
open countenance. She took no notice, however, 
of his being there, so that Lady Dalrymple con- 
soled herself with the assurance that the object of 
Mr. Hestaway's visit was known only to herself. 
As she closed the door on her humble visitor, she 
turned towards her sister-in-law, and seeing her 
with her bonnet and cloak on, asked if she had 
been taking an early walk : and being answered 
in the affirmative,, and then making some trivial 
comment on the ** activity and oddity of single 
ladies," her ladyship withdrew to her own apart- 
ments to prepare her toilet for attending on the 
sacred services of the day. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

Miss Penelope Dalrymple, on her ladyship's 
quitting the breakfast-room^ being abready dressed, 
sat down, as was her custom, to read the hymn in 
the " Christian Year " and James'^s Comment on 
the collect for the day, and to wait patiently until 
Lady Dalrymple and her gay daughters were out- 
wardly prepared and bedizened for going to 
church. These ladies justified the truth of an 
assertion of George Herbert's, that those who 
attend too strictly to the duties of the toilet on a 
Sabbath mom, ^^ brush and comb out all their 
devotion."- Not so Miss Penelope Dalrymple; 
she was a worthy woman, and had early acquired 
the habit of doing the right thing in the right 
way, and at the right time; and this was one 
cause of Lady Dalrymple's inveterate dislike of 
her sister-in-law — which feeling was, in her case. 
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carried out with all the amiable intensity usual 
between ladies so connected. 

But as Lady Dalrymple closed the door of the 
breakfast-room on the retreating figure of Mr. 
Hestaway^ she became aware that Miss Penelope's 
discerning eyes had been fixed upon him with a 
keen and pitying expression as long as he had 
remained in sights and she felt an increased 
animosity towards the unoffending spinster. It 
was an easy task for Miss Penelope to fill up the 
sketch left upon her mind by the concluding 
words of the old man^ and Lady Dalrymple's 
unfeeling threat of revenge. She had, therefore, 
read the tale at once. 

She will, doubtless, be pardoned if anxious 
thoughts of impending ruin to the old man, 
intruded themselves perpetually during her pe- 
rusal of Keble's poetic hymn and James's Com- 
ment, and even during the sacred services of the 
church ; and she made up her mind carefully to 
watch what would be the result of the old Mr. 
Hestaway's visit on the morrow. 

The large cage basket having been returned to 
its proprietor, the hall door of Lady Dalrymple's 
residence was again closed upon him ; and he next 
proceeded, with feeble and laggard step, and a 
crushed spirit, to the dwelling-house of Mrs. 
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Stapleton. Here he had also to request an 
answer to a previous application for payment of 
money long due, which amounted to the sum of 
sixty pounds. In Dorset Square, however, 
another kind of reception awaited John Hesta- 
way. He was at once admitted into the vestibule, 
and, without delay, Mrs. Stapleton came to him 
herself, and with a winning sweetness and affability 
of manner, addressed him thus : 

*^ Good morning — Mr. Hestaway, I suppose ? I 
hope your daughters are quite well. You are 
very late in coming with the articles 1 ordered. 
Not that I am vexed at this delay ; but I am so 
on receiving this note from my maid" — and she 
held out Miss Hestaway's billet, which he had just 
sent up to the drawing-room. " I do feel hurt- 
extremely pained ! Yes, my worthy friend, I 
feel pained that at your age — with those silver 
hairs — and on such a day as this, when Heaven 
itself seems to have come down and spread itself 
out for us to rest in, as in a second Eden, I am 
grieved that you should think of transacting money 
matters on this blessed day. Think of the value 
of your soul! My good friend" — and her elo- 
quence gathered strength as she saw a tear roll 
slowly over the old man's cheek, a tear of meek 
suflfering, which was, doubtless, registered in 
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Heaven — ** my good friend, tell your daughters 
how I am pained for them, perfectly distressed at 
such conduct as this. I hope they rest on the 
Sabbath, and attend all its precious services in the 
Lord's House ! Think not of money which 
* perishes in the using,' let your and their trea- 
sures be laid up in Heaven. But, alas ! human 
weakness ! well do we need a Saviour, in whose 
imputed righteousness we may stand before the 
Great Jehovah I Nevertheless, I am always kind 
and considerate to others ; so go home now, and 
rest assured that this trifling matter shall be 
attended to, and you may come to me again on 
Thursday." 

"Oh, madam!" said Hestaway, imploringly, 
** excuse me, but we must make up a large sum of 
money by to-morrow before noon, to meet the 
claims of two creditors who have heavy accounts 
against us. One is our landlord, who will not be 
put off any longer — ^the other, a draper ! " 

*^ How improvident the working classes are^ to 
be sure — ^never ready with their rent !" 

What is it that closes up some ladies^ percep- 
tions, and suffers them frequently to talk in so 
senseless a manner? Why did the fair widow fail 
to see that had she paid her bills this trouble need 
not have been entailed on an amiable and hard- 
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working family ? We can only give a woman's 
reason^ and say, that she did not see it^ because 
she didn't. Mr. Hestaway probably expected 
such an observation, knew its value, and, not 
appearing to notice the remark, continued, 

** Both our landlord and Mr. Sotherby have been 
very good and patient with us, but we could not 
get in the accounts from the lady-customers, and 
I do believe our creditors are compelled to enforce 
a payment ; and if we are not prepared to meet 
their bills to-morrow, we are threatened with a 
distress, and all our remaining property must be 
brought to the hammer. Thursday will be too 
late to save us. I don't know where we may be 
by that time, if we cannot get the money ready 
for them. I am to call on Lady Dalrymple at 
half-past nine to-morrow morning ; will you be so 
good, ma'am, as to allow me to wait on you here 
soon after ?" 

" Well, you must do so, I suppose, if you press 
it ; but I really cannot bear discussions on such 
sublunary matters on my Sabbath.*^ 

Mrs. Stapleton had been gradually advancing 
on the old man, who, of course, had respect- 
fully been retreating until she had edged him 
through the open door, then saying, hurriedly, 
^^Good morning: do not forget my advice to 
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yourself and your daughters — tell them to think 
of their poor souls," she dosed it on him. 

Mr. Hestaway eagerly put his trembling hand 
against the door, and said, '^ Oh ! madam, I hope 
you will be ready with the money to-morrow ; for 

Heaven's sake, do! "but the panel did not 

yield to his touch, and no ear was near to listen 
to his appeal No human ear, we should have 
said. But One had heard above. Who is powerful 
to aid. 

The old man bent his weary steps in the direc- 
tion of home; but what a distance had to be 
traversed ere he should reach that rest which may 
not be his upon the morrow. "Where should he 
be then?" God knows, he murmured, in answer, 
as this fear suggested itself to his mind ; and then 
his thoughts and hopes flew up to the eternal rest, 
and bowed as he was with trouble, yet his heart 
before many minutes had elapsed, was rejoicing 
inwardly — sl paradox, which, we believe, the 
righteous only can solve. 

If we follow the steps of Mrs. Stapleton, the 
pretty widow of three summers, just emerging 
into all those delicious and becoming tints signifi- 
cant of mitigated affliction, her silver-grays and 
faintest hues of lavender and mauve, we shall see 
that she had ascended to her dressing-room to try 
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the effect of her new habiliments. She never 
thought of her own desecration of the Sabbath, 
nor of the poor needlewomen and their aged 
father, who had ministered to her vanities, and to 
whom this day of rest was lost. Her thoughts 
never turned towards that poor old man, who was 
BO wearied in limb and so broken in spirit, that he 
was totally unfitted for the performance of any 
reli^ous duty during the day, save that towards 
evening, when he had slept off a portion of his 
fatigue, he would turn for consolation to the much 
worn pages of his precious family Bible. 

Returning from Dorset Square, Mr. Hestaway 
met the whole party of the Dalrymples sailing 
forth on their way to the church; he passed 
humbly on the outside of the same path, and, 
apparently, her ladyship had not recognised him. 
A moment after, some one from behind thrust a 
half-crown into his hand, and, speaking hurriedly, 
a voice said, " Take a cab home." He turned to 
acknowledge the kindness, but the donor had 
flitted away, and, quickly retracing her steps, had 
joined Lady Dalrymple's party. He gazed after 
his benefactor, and recognized the same black 
velvet cloak trimmed with sable fur that he had 
seen in the Park, and with the wearer of which he 
had exchanged a few words. 
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" Was it not ako," he asked himself, ** the same 
lady who had entered the breakfast-ropm while he 
was spealdng with her ladyship?" Very probably 
he was correct in his identification ; for it was no 
other than Miss Penelope Dalrymple herself. 

Nothing could have been more welcome to poor 
old Hestaway than this thoughtfiil gift, for his 
tottering steps had already indicated to him that 
it was next to impossible for him to reach his 
house at Brompton on foot. Oh ! what joy then 
accompanied this small gift, and how easy is it 
thus to create comfort and joy around us ! Good, 
like bad luck, it is said, never comes singly ; and 
he had not gone many paces, intending to reach 
the nearest cab-stand, when he fortunately en- 
countered a far cheaper mode of transit, as he 
caught sight of a spring-cart belonging to a 
Brompton tradesman, one also of his acquaint- 
ance, and offering a shilling for a lift, the man 
assisted him to mount. This drive proved a 
gratuity, for the driver steadily rejected any 
proposed remuneration. 

" Ah ! then," said John Hestaway, to himself, 
«^ my poor girls shall have a good meal for once in 
a way ;" and having been set down near his own 
door, and thanked the owner of the spring-cart, 
he betook himself to a neighbouring codkshop. 
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and ordered three dinners to be sent^ ready 
dressed, to his house at one o'clock. 

The drive through the fresh air, the kindness of 
one human being, and the cherished secret of the 
roast beef, with which, in aknost childish glee, he 
was bent on causing a delightful surprise, gave to 
the old man'-s appearance such a revived and 
cheerful look, that little Sara, who met him at 
the door, half-believed that the lady-customers 
had listened to their appeal, and had already sent 
the money. With this misapprehension of the 
cause of her father's beaming looks, it was worthy 
of remark, even to more highly-cultivated minds, 
how considerate Sara was, lest by her questionings 
she should dissipate the unwonted sunniness of 
the old man's countenance. It was evident to her 
that her inquisitive inquiries, as to the success of 
his embassy, only served to excite in her father 
painful emotions; then, why had he looked so 
blithe when they had first met ? This she could 
not answer, but it was evident to her that he 
wished this day to be happy and free from 
care, for he bent and kissed his daughter's cheek, 
saying, 

^^ Sally, don't let us talk about the business 
now; God has been very good to me to-day. 
Barton drove me home, and the weather is very 

d2 
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beautiful I am to see the ladies to-morrow 
again. Let us, at any rate, have this one happy 
day ; let us trust in God's goodness. He teUs us 
to ^cast our eare on Him, and that sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof.' He can deliver 
us even at the last hour. Perhaps He will do so. 
I can't feel unhappy to-day, and may God bless 
that lady !" 

That was enough for little Sara, no word of 
her's should " mar his joy," so she would not even 
ask what lady her father referred to. She only 
begged him to go and lie down on his bed till 
dinner time, saying he would have a good hour's 
sleep and more if he went directly, and that that 
would do him good. He did so, and Sara made 
herself busy with her sister, the dinner, and her 
own toilet, and then sat down to read a little until 
one o'clock should strike, and the little family 
should assemble at the dinner-table. 

After her father had retired, Sara first ran up 
to her sister's room. "Oh! Nelly, dear," she 
exclaimed, "the Lord has heard our prayer. 
Poor father's come home, looking so cheerful and 
well, and he's to fetch the money from both the 
ladies to-morrow ; so we shall have it in time, for 
our creditors. I dare say, if they knew we are 
to have it, they would not be hurrying matters 
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in the morning, and might withdraw the execu* 
tion." 

" Thank God ! I am so glad, to be sure," said 
Ellen, who was still only in her dressing-gown, 
for she had not had the heart to get up and finish 
her toilet; but she raised herself now, and fell 
weeping on her sister's shoulder, as she sat on 
the end of the bed. 

** So, with this good news you'll come down to 
dinner with us, Nelly, if only for father's sake, 
and to cheer him, won't you ? I should not like 
anything to vex him to-day, for it is long, long 
since he has looked as he did just now ; and I've 
made a nice bit of apple pudding that must do 
for to-day. We must fancy it meat, and potatoes, 
arid aU. The bright times are coming, Nell. God 
bless your poor pale face and tearful eyes !" 

^^ I don't believ^ a word about their promises," 
thought EUen; *^the Christian ladies have de- 
ceived us too often." But she would not dissipate 
poor Sara's hopes by mentioning her own fears. 
, So she proceeded with the task of dressing her- 
self; but the trim, natty hand, which had of 
late usually exerted itself to make the best of 
her personal appearance on every Sunday as it 
came round, what ailed it now? It refused to 
do its task. She thought it more than probable 
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that Geoffrey Harley might come in to see 
them in the afternoon^ but she should encourage 
him no longer. Her whole style of dress was 
therefore careless in the extreme; she simply 
banded her hair and coiled it rounds but still 
it looked beautiful in its rich glossy hue and 
ample quantity. Her eyes had recovered from 
their bloodshot appearance^ and were now soft 
and languid^ and with all her apparent negli- 
gence of toilet, Ellen Hestaway only looked 
more deeply interesting on this occasion than she 
had perhaps ever done before. Her spirit, too, 
was more tranquil, for, woman-like, she had wept 
her sorrows out, and then fallen asleep. 

And who was Geoffrey Harley, whose presence 
was hoped for — expected — and yet dreaded? 
What was the motive for now rejecting one for 
whom she had long felt a deep interest and a 
decided preference ? Was it simply the fickleness 
attributed to her sex ? 
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CHAPTER V. 

Geoffrey Harley, who was mentioned at the 
close of the foregoing chapter, was a young 
chemist, living at Chelsea. He was possessed of 
superior talents, and had exercised so much 
energy and zeal in the pursuit of his studies, and 
in promoting the interests of his business, that 
he had secured to himself, earlier 'in life than is 
the lot of most men, a good, steady, and lucrative 
trade. He also held a position among the faculty 
and men of science, far above his standing as a 
tradesman, and this had been awarded him in 
consequence of those mental endowments he 
naturally possessed, and which had been culti- 
vated with much care and industry. 

Young Harley had been acquainted with Mr. 
Hestaway's family from his boyhood, his father's 
farm having joined the property of the yeoman, 
and consequently a great intimacy had then existed 
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between the young people. This friendship had, 
however, suffered an interruption, which had ex- 
tended over many years, during the period that 
Geoffi:ey was absent from home, engaged in ac 
quiring the rudiments of his business ; and it was 
only a twelvemonth previous to the opening of 
this tale, that the former acquaintance had been 
renewed. The intimacy of the boy is not often 
carried on into manhood, and it was less to be 
expected, perhaps, in the case before us, from the 
circumstance that a considerable disparity now 
existed between their respective positions in 
society. While the young man of science had 
been gaining both power and affluence, and had 
succeeded in raising himself in the social scale, 
the Hestaways had, on the contrary, been losing 
ground, and each year had found them less pros- 
perous and less happy than the preceding one. 

The hearty renewal, therefore, on the part of 
Geoffrey Harley, of former friendliness, had been 
very gratifying to the old man, and not less so to 
his early playfellows, Sara and her sister. The 
visits of one so " gentlemanly and so superior," as 
they held him to be, were esteemed by the young 
milliners as an honour, and they had ever received 
Mr. Harley as a respected and welcome guest. 
The growing interest which he felt for Ellen, 
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and which he had made no efforts to disguise, 
might have been sufficient to have satisfied the 
heart of any one less unhappy. Ellen loved 
Geoffrey Harley, and a few weeks previous to 
the present state of their affairs she had known 
that she loved him. She felt proud of his excel- 
lent disposition^ his talents, his position, and, 
above all, his reliable character. She knew in her 
inmost heart that he loved her, and she felt proud 
of his affection. But that happy conviction had 
passed away — all was now changed to her — since 
she had begun to question that love« 

Simple and sincere dispositions such as Geoffrey 
and Ellen possessed, can more easily read and 
understand each other's preference than those in 
whom selfishness or coquetry make a part of the 
character ; and without anything decided having 
been spoken by her lover, Ellen had at one time 
been convinced of his attachment to herself. She 
had felt confident in the manly truthfulness of 
him she loved, and had, until lately, cheerfully 
received his visits and his attentions, had chatted 
with, and walked with him, sure that when it 
suited him to take a wife he would propose to 
her in due form, in preference to any other. 

Thus had she quietly resigned her destiny to 
him, happy and content to await with patience 

d6 
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the anticipated declaration and the offer. But late 
hours^ severe application to her business, together 
with a fearful anticipation of impending ruin, had 
sadly told upon her nerves. She had, for many 
weeks past, become irritable, keenly sensitive, 
and so uncertain in her temper, that one day she 
would eagerly drink in the delicious consciousness 
of being loved, and on the following morning, 
with that morbid humility which often accom- 
panies a true attachment, she felt Geoffi-ey Har- 
ley's superiority to herself in all respects, and was 
determined that her vanity should not betray her 
into evincing an interest which, perhaps, after all 
her convictions to the contrary, had not been 
sought. 

She did not doubt Geoffrey Harley, she knew 
him to be noble and true-hearted ; but she dis- 
trusted her own feelings and her interpretations 
of his words and manner towards herself. If for 
a moment she rested on the thought that he loved 
her, she would then suspect her power of meriting 
or retmning his affection, and her capability as 
his companion and partner, of making him happy. 
In this most self-tormenting mood Ellen had 
passed many hours, during which her aster had 
believed her to have been asleep on that Sunday 
morning, and also for several preceding nights. 
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The unhappy girl had counted over her little 
store of heart's treasures, recalling the words, the 
tones of tenderness, and those pensive, searching 
looks which seemed to read her very souL Or she 
would draw forth a few flowers now withered and 
scentless, but which were still rife with pleasant 
memories to her. These, the well-known lan- 
guage of those who love, and which had been but 
a few weeks before as music to her spirit, now 
seemed devoid of meaning and as nothing. 

" What right had she to judge of Mr. Harley's 
feelings by such trifles?'' she would ask herself 
while in this captious mood; ^^ might he not walk, 
and talk, and smile, and give a nosegay to any 
other girl, and yet be exonerated from meaning 
anything more ? And would he have suffered so 
many months to have elapsed without having 
spoken decidedly on the subject, had he contem- 
plated any nearer connection with herself? Then 
she would turn away from such sad thoughts, and 
weep to think that she was called on to resign 
hopes which had grown too dear to her heart, but 
which, as she read them now, had been only the 
creations of an idle or over-indulged fancy. 

The expected guest was not handsome, yet he 
was possessed of that which is superior to beauty. 
It was the tender and benevolent heart, the sin- 
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cere and simple mind^ yet lofty intellect, wliicb 
dignified his whole countenance, and spoke in 
every movement and every feature of his expres- 
sive face. It was the true aristocracy of nature 
which served to distinguish him. Regularity 
of feature, and the beauty of complexion fre- 
quently disappoint us, from being unaccompanied 
by a pleasing expression of countenance ; but the 
charm of expression lasts and never wearies. In 
that degree in which an acquaintance is placed 
above us either by rank, fortune, and especially 
by intellectual superiority, in like proportion is 
the value of his notice esteemed by us. 

EUen Hestaway's feelings of self-love were 
consequently highly flattered by Mr. Barley's 
visits to her home, and by what at first she had 
acknowledged as his marked attentions to herself. 
She was not insensible to the beauties of his 
countenance and manner; but in her present 
mood she would determine to remain satisfied 
with the friendship of one so distinguished and 
so superior to herself. These philosophic resolves, 
though often made, could not be maintained 
without occasioning a perpetual conflict with her 
feelings, for her rebel heart ever put in a claim 
for something more than mere friendship. 

In this state of contest with her heart, and in 
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deep anxiety respecting the true feelings and 
intentions of Mr. Harl^ towards her, do we find 
the unhappy Ellen on that Sunday morning when 
her sister so decidedly expected that he would 
" look in." In addition to these trials^ the pecu- 
niary difficulties which were pressing on the 
young milliners, had wrought Ellen into a fearful 
state of nervous excitement, for much as she 
endeavoured to deceive herself, and bent as she 
was on acting coldly and discouragingly towards 
Geoffrey Harley, she loved him with all the 
depth and ardour of her affectionate nature. She 
had a noble motive also for rejecting any further 
attentions from Geoffrey, should she perceive any 
recurrence of kindness towards herself. Was she 
not on the point of ruin — and should she involve 
one whose halppiness was dearer to her than her 
own in the same fate ? Or could she consent to 
be the penniless bride, and perhaps a burthen to 
one whom she so deeply loved? She had for 
some time foreseen the cloud of misfortune im- 
pending over herself and her nearest relatives; 
she had watched it growing darker and darker as 
it gradually approached. Should it burst over 
their heads as she now fully anticipated, Geftffrey 
Harley should not be made the sharer of her 
troubles or her degradation. 
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Such were the prevailing thoughts of Ellen 
as she answered her sister's summons to 'dinner, 
and descended from her bedroom to the little 
parlour. 
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CHAPTER VI. ' 

Mk. Hestawat and his two daughters were 
assembled in their little parlour^ where the active 
hands of Sara had made it look right cozy. The 
effect she had produced there was only the out- 
ward expression of the cultivated and active 
cheerfulness which possessed the heart of little 
Sara. Striving against the influence of sorrowful 
thoughts herself, she endeavoured to ward them 
off from those she loved, by surrounding them 
with those minor comforts and those small kind- 
nesses, which are so powerful in their effect to 
soothe. And how susceptible is the broken spirit 
to even the tone, the word, or glance of kindness. 
These efforts had made the poor little woman 
completely happy, for that was no forced, no ill- 
assumed hilarity, which played in a bright smile 
about her lips, and beamed from her loving and 
mysterious eyes, tier's was the genuine happi- 
ness of a well-regulated mind. 
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N^eatness is comfort, and regularity and order 
are so also ; and the swept hearth, the tidy room, 
the neat spread table, and the blazing fire were 
not without their effect on the little family, and 
especially so on the over-excited nerves of poor 
Ellen. 

As the clock in the kitchen struck one, Sara 
entered the parlour with the apple pudding. 
Proud was the expression of her face, for was it 
not her own handiwork, and had not success 
crowned that critical moment known to good 
housewives? for the pudding had gently glided 
from the basin in which it had been boiled, and 
had not burst ! With a feeling of subdued exulta- 
tion it was then that Sara placed the fragrant 
dish, redolent of lemon peel, cloves, and brown 
sugar, upon the table. Just as they were seating 
themselves, a loud knock was applied on the front 
door, which was answered by Sara. It was the 
ample dinner of roast beef and potatoes that had 
arrived. This was a rich sight which had not 
been seen within the walls of Mr. Hestaway's 
residence for many months past. 

Tve brought the dinners, miss," said the boy. 

Oh ! it's a mistake. It's not for us," said 






Sara. 
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" Yes it is, miss. I was to bring it here to 
Mr. Hestaway's, and it's all paid for too." 

'^ It's all right," said the old man, following his 
daughter to the door. ^* Thank you, my boy; 
good day;" and, taking the covered dish, he 
returned into the parlour and deposited it "in 
triumph on the dinner-table. 

" Oh ! my dear father, where did this come 
from? I see by your face it*s all right. What a 
treat, to be sure !" 

^^I can't say it fell from the skies like the 
manna, but what bought it came quite as unex- 
pectedly as if it had fallen from the clouds," was 
the reply; and the old man chuckled at the 
surprise he had caused his daughters, and seemed, 
with an almost childish glee, to wish to keep to 
himself the secret respecting the quarter from 
whence the good meal came. 

Sara and Ellen accordingly reseated themselves, 
asked no questions, and set themselves seriously 
to the task of enjoying so rare and dainty a 
dinner. The delight and eagerness with which 
they ate, and the rapidity with which the viands 
were being consumed, would probably have 
raised a smile on the lips of some decorous high- 
bred damsels. But to those who have ever looked 
on men and women eating after long privation. 
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those who have been pinched by want^ or by an 
insufficiency of wholesome nourishment, it is a 
fearful sight to see how greedily they devour 
food, and one more calculated to make the heart 
ache and our tears to flow, than to excite our merri- 
ment. It was, however, with no such exagge-^ 
rated eagerness that the little party now assem- 
bled, and over whose repast we have been pre- 
siding, ate their comfortable meal. 

Before the apple pudding had been again 
brought forward, Mr. Harley had arrived, and 
was warmly welcomed by Sara and her father; no 
smile from Ellen, however, as usual, greeted the 
visitor. She sat silent, melancholy, and abstracted, 
and the only effect which Geoffrey's entrance had 
produced on her, was that her countenance had 
faded into a more livid paleness. Ellen was not 
insensible of the effect which her studied coldness 
of manner had upon her lover. She saw the 
expression of pain on his countenance, but ^^ she 
was acting rightly, and it must be done ; " she was 
sorry to cause him one moment's pang, and yet a 
latent feeling of pleasure lay in the exulting 
thought, that he must love her, and she was 
proud, too, to feel that she possessed so powerful 
an influence over his feelings. What inconsistent 
creatures we are, and how mixed and contra- 
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dictory are the elements which constitute our 
hatred or our love^ our pleasures, and our pains ! 

As soon as the repast was concluded, and the 
little party had risen from table, Ellen hastened 
to quit the room. Geoffrey followed her instantly, 
and said, in a low tone, ere the door closed upon 
her, 

"Miss Ellen, are you ill, or have I been so 
unfortunate as to have offended you in any 
way-?" 

*•' No, I am not ill, and you have not offended 
me, that I know of." 

Encouraged by the tremulous accents in which 
she spoke, Geoffrey continued, 

"Then, may I ask why you do not to-day 
seem so kindly to welcome my visit as usual ?" 

Continuing to ascend the stairs, and half-turning 
towards him, she said, proudly, 

"I did not know that I had ever pledged 
myself to be always pleased at seeing you." 

" No ; but I had hoped " 

" Oh ! yes, I dare say ; but you'd better not 
hope; we are all too fond of hoping, only the 
more bitterly to deplore our folly afterwards. 
Don't hope anything, from me, at least. If you 
have hoped, you've delayed too long to speak it. 
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It's far too late now. Good morning ;" and she 
hastened up the stairs towards her own apartment. 

^^ Oh ! Ellen, don't speak so — you'll take a walk 
with me this afternoon ?" 

*^ No, thank you ; there are no more walks for 
you and me." She passed rapidly out of sight, 
and as Harley stood dismayed where Ellen had 
left him, he heard the door closed, and the lock 
turned quickly. 

The young man was perfectly at a loss to 
account for what had occurred ; what had he done 
to cause so great a change in Ellen's demeanour 
towards him ? Was he himself to blame for it ? 
What had he said, or, perhaps, left unsaid? He 
had seen the tear trembling in her eye as she 
turned from him — she was not then totally in- 
different to him, and yet, with an unsteady voice, 
she had told him " not to hope — it was too late 
now." What could she mean by ** too late?" 

Harley still had his hand on the door of the 
parlour, which was close to the foot of the stairs ; 
he could not remain there ; he could not rejoin 
Mr. Hestaway and Sara, and finish his visit with 
them : he longed to be alone, to seek in his heart 
for some remedy for the present state of his loved 
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Ellen's feelings. Had he, he asked himself, been 
too selfish in his affection, and too ^^ confident of 
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success, and had this lost him all?" He re- 
entered the sitting-room, Sara had witnessed her 
sister's strange behaviour at table, and she saw, 
too, how great had been the distress which her 
cold and repulsive manner had occasioned to the 
feelings of Geoffrey Harley, and as she looked at 
him now, the pain betrayed upon his countenance^ 
and the effort he was making to be calm, did not 
escape her notice. 

He excused himself to his host for not remain- 
ing longer, and bidding him and Sara good-bye, 
was about to leave the house, when the latter 
followed him out into the tiny passage, and having 
closed the parlour door so as to be with him alone, 
and unheard, she laid her thin hand upon 
Geoffrey's arm impressively, and looking up with 
an eager, piercing gaze, said, 

*^ Mr. Harley, don't be angry with me; but tell 
me, teU me truly, for our dear Ellen'*s sake, tell 
me, do you love her? Have your visits here, and 
your attentions to my sister, meant anything more 
than mere friendship, or the seeking for amuse- 
ment in her society ? You would respect her if 
you knew her as I do, and how nobly she is acting 
by you even now." 

**Love her, Sara! Can you, too, doubt the 
sincerity of my affection for Ellen ? Can you also 
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have thought me so base, so undeserving of your 
esteem, as to believe me capable of trifling with 
any woman's affections? Have my attentions 
been open' to misconstruction? I had, I hoped, 
been sincere and candid in all my conduct towards 
your sister ; but it is my own fault; I should have 
spoken more avowedly. Sara, plead for me, for I 
love Ellen as I never have and never can love 
any other woman. Tell her so from* me, and 
entreat her not to say that it is now too late for 
hope." 

*^ Oh ! I am happy to hear you say this ; I 
knew it though, for I have always believed you 
true. Ellen is worthy, Mr. Harley, of your 
deepest affection ; and if you truly love her now, 
and continue faithful to her, / will promise you 
that she shall be yours. Good-bye — go now. We 
are all too much agitated to ask you to stay this 
evening; but, remember, the sincerity of your 
feelings towards my sister will be put to a severe 
test Good-bye. I must go. to Ellen now." 

They shook hands. Harley left the house, and 
Sara went to her sister's room. After repeatedly 
knocking at the door of their bed-room, and 
receiving no reply, Sara became very anxious. 
She feared that Ellen might be too ill to speak 
or move — or might, perhaps, have fainted ! 
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After pausing a few minutes^ and adding another 
entreaty that her sister would open the door^ the 
lock was slowly turned back; and when Sara 
entered, Ellen had again thrown herself upon the 
bed. She lay as she had done in the early 
morning of that most unhappy day ; but there 
was no excitement about her now, no passion of 
grief apparent, the sacrifice had been made — self 
was to be forgotten in her greater love for Geoffrey. 
What, in her judgment, was to be set against his 
respectability and his happiness? Could one 
selfish thought, one act, be suffered to injure him ? 
She was on the verge of beggary, and, perhaps, 
a prison awaited her father ! Was she, worn 
down with care and toil — old before her time, and 
penniless — a fitting match for such .a man as 
Geoffrey Harley? No, even if he loved her, he 
should not be so sacrificed ; nor could she brook 
the thought that in pity he might wish to take 
her to his home. 

These had been her thoughts — she had already 
acted on them ; she was not thinking now, but 
was stunned by the extent of the loss she had 
sustained. Life was to her a vacuum, offering no 
spot on which to build up even one hope, how- 
ever frail. It was no transient, morbid feeling, 
to love as Ellen loved. It was to be a principle. 
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lasting and ever active, for the good of him 
who had gained her affection. It might be 
chastened, ennobled, and sanctified} but it could 
never die ! 
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CHAPTER VIL 

We will now turn and join the domestic circle 
assembled in the drawing-room in Gloucester 
Place, the residence of Sir T. Dalrymple and 
his interesting family. The hour we have chosen 
for our visit is eight o'clock p.m., and when the 
ladies have just withdrawn from the dinner- 
table. 

Lady Dalrymple, who is wont to declare that 
she always feels more wearied on Sunday evenings 
than any other day of the week, has sought the 
soothing twilight of the back drawing-room. She 
is there striving to forget the very painful recol- 
lection of the exciting sermon of that morning, 
which has been forcing its truthful words upon 
her heart during the whole day. It had been a 
striking discourse, and delivered by one whose 
earnest endeavour was to reach the consciences of 
that most invulnerable class — the form-loving and 
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self-satisfied church-goers. It was on a not in- 
frequent subject, and, therefore, it might sound 
as too commonplace for mention here ; but it was 
not so, as uttered with all the freshness and 
vigour of one who valued the truth which he was 
setting forth. " The uncertain tenure of all we 
hold most dear on earth," and " the high respon- 
sibilities of life," were the topics on which the 
minister had discoursed. Fearful, indeed, the 
first branch of the sermon when brought home to 
the hearts of those who had not with one hand 
firmly grasped the Rock of Ages. 

The trite theme had shaken Lady Dalrymple's 
nervous system ; and then had followed the dread 
lest, if called on unexpectedly to give in an 
account of how she had fulfilled the responsibi- 
lities of her life, with all its countless gifts and 
mercies, she should not stand uncondemned. 
Such thoughts were positively painful, but her 
ladyship had long acquired the power of banishing 
unpleasant reflections ; and now, as a last efiTort, 
she was seeking to sleep them off. Had she been 
but wise enough to have recognised them, they 
would have seemed what they really were, and 
what all good suggestions are — immortal seeds 
sown by the hand of God ; which, had they been 
cherished and watered with her tears, would have 
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brought ter an incalculably rich harvest of hap- 
piness^ even in this sublunary state of existence. 

Aunt Penelope was seated on a chair near the 
fire, her feet raised upon a low squab. She was 
looking as brisk and fresh as usual; her very 
attitude expressed the energetic rectitude of her 
character. There was no soft luxuriance, no fond 
indulgence, visible in her outward appearance : 
she reminded one of a sentinel upon watch, as she 
now sat rather forward on her chair, and erect 
as an arrow. Her favourite niece, Louisa (the 
youngest Miss Dalrymple), was stretched half 
recumbent at her feet, sharing the footstool with 
Miss Penelope's dainty little satin slippers, while 
her head leant upon her aunt's lap, and her 
thQughtftd, tender eyes were gazing wistfully 
info the fire. 

The elder daughters of the house were conju- 
gating the verb ennuyer through all its tenses, 
and complaining of the length and weariness of 
Sunday evenings in general, of this one in par- 
ticular; for their mamma had her own private 
reasons for not liking to do violence to what she 
was pleased to term the " bigotry of Aunt 
Penelope's Sabbatarian prejudices." They were 
prevented, while Miss Penelope Dalrymple re- 
mained a guest in her brother's house, from 
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indulging in any secular pursuits^ such as letter- 
writing, novel or newspaper reading, or in the 
performance of other than sacred music. 

Now, in her simple character of old maid, it 
was quite impossible that our most excellent and 
worthy Aunt Pen should have succeeded in pos- 
sessing any influence in society ; and most espe- 
cially in^possible would it have been for her to 
have possessed any influence over the minds of 
her sister-in-law and nieces, who were brought 
up in a virtuous contempt and abhorrence of 
all elderly spinsters. But the secret of this 
outward deference being paid to "Aunt Pen," 
as she was familiarly called, lay in the fact that 
she was in the possession of a nice snug little 
income of five hundred per annum, with a pretty 
villa and grounds in the country. This pro- 
perty she could dispose of at her death as she 
pleased; and, therefore, it was evident to aU 
sensible and forecasting people, that " Aunt Pen" 
was not a person whose little weaknesses and 
prejudices should be exposed to opposition. 

Besides this, " Aunt Pen " was very self- 
denying in her own personal expenditure, and, 
therefore^ full half her yearly income was disposed 
of in benefitting the poor and in giving pleasure 
to those around her. As she dearly loved her 
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brother's children, because they were his, although 
she met with but little love from them in return, 
she was very liberal in her donations to them. 
An aiint who could, when dead, leave an income 
to whom she liked best ; and who, while living, 
could give three sets of the most costly winter 
furs and an Erard's grand piano-forte to her 
nieces; and who was also in the habit of pro- 
curing them masters in languages, in drawing, 
painting, &c., was an aunt whose *' oddities " 
might — nay, whose oddities ought— to be humoured 
and patronized. And so they were before her 
face : but in private Lady Dalrymple atoned to 
herself for aU this leniency, by making her worthy 
sister-in-law the butt for all her jokes and all her 
malevolence. 

We have said that Miss Louisa Dalrymple was 
her aunt's favourite. She was not without great 
faults, as were her elder sisters, for they had 
been very badly educated. From an early period 
they had been indoctrinated in a worldly policy, 
which usually comes only after long intimacy 
with the votaries of fashion. 

Louisa Dalrymple was, however, possessed of 
that teachableness which is ever ready to receive 
instruction and open to conviction. Any worthy 
or noble sentiments excited her interest, and were 
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easily brought to bear upon Ijer practice. These 
were qualities highly agreeable to Aunt Pen, and 
such as she delighted to cultivate. It was no 
wonder, then, that her youngest niece became 
her favourite. The vapid and useless existences 
of her mother and sisters failed to satisfy or fill 
up the wants of a heart constituted as that of 
Louisa. It was not wonderful, then, that Miss 
Penelope's teaching, serving as it did to supply a 
moving and sustaining principle, and which ap- 
peared to give a reality and an interest to life, 
hitherto undreamt of, should b6 gladly seized on 
by the young and eager mind. It was quite new 
to her that the regulation of her own heart and 
conduct was a real and a difficult task, which 
must be performed if she wished to be happy in 
life, and the beneficial effects of which were to 
extend their influence to thos^ around her. We 
enter on a new and beautiful existence, when such 
principles are realized and brought home to the 
heart, and then suffered to spring up into actions. 

After having continued for some seconds gazing 
into the fire, and communing with her own 
thoughts, Louisa turned, looked up earnestly at 
her aunt, and, speaking in a low tone, asked — 

** Aunt Pen, were you not saying this morning 
to my father, that a vast amount of good might 
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be effected, and the workiiig daases be rendered 
&r less miBeraUe thaa they are, if those placed 
above them — ^the hidies you meant, I sappose— > 
would not think so much about bestowing alms, 
but would giye the workers a little consideration?" 

''Yes, my dear, I did say so; and especially 
with regard to millinerB and needlewomen." 

''BntI don't see what thinking of them could 
effect? I often think how much the poor 
suffer." 

" Shall I giye you a few instances which will 
explain my meaning ?" 

''Yes, aunt, I wish you would do so, for you 
know that I have yery little money to ^ye in 
charity; and when I see poor people in trouble, 
it always grieyes me." 

"I am not sorry to hear you say so, Louisa; 
and do you know why it grieyes you? This 
sympathy with sorrow is implanted in you for the 
sole purpose of stirring you up to the duty of 
relieying them, and you will only find relief from 
these sympathies by alleyiating the trials which 
excite them. Jf, dearest, you haye these feelings, 
comfort yourself that it is a precious gift of God ; 
and, as such, it must not be left unused. 

" With regard to the persons whom we employ, 
we are ofl;en yery cruel; but thoughtlessly so in 
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general. I overtook two poor women lately in 
the Edgeware Road^ one was weepings and I 
overheard her Bay to her companion, ^ Oh 1 the 
ladies are so unfeeling !' * K05 don't say so,' was 
the reply ; * it is only that they don't know what 
real suffering is ; they are kind enough when our 
sufferings are brought home to them, but the 
truth is they don't think — ^they never think how 
it may happen to us, when they are set upon 
getling things cheaply or are in a hurry !' Do 
you not feel that this was a true statement? 
And to-day what has been the consequence of 
your's and your sister's unreflecting wish to have 
your new dresses home in time for going to church ? 
Why, by such vain, unnecessary fancies, your mil- 
liners must have been kept up till late last night 
to finish them; so that instead of reaching you 
on Saturday, their aged father has been compelled 
to give up his appointed day of rest, and to exhaust 
his feeble strength in bringing them to you on the 
Sunday/' 

"Then, Aunt Pen, I vnll never hurry any 
dressmaker again about sending home my things, 
for 1 wiD try and order them in time. Will that 
do any good?* 

^^Yes, my dear — ^great good; I should feel 
quite happy. Lone, if you would keep to that 
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resolve ; " and she bent, and impressed a cordial 
kiss on her niece's cheek. 

** What else can I do to help them, aunty?'' 
" I must not tell you too much at once," 
" Indeed you may, I shall not forget what you 
tell me ; and if I say I will keep to what I 
promise, you may depend upon me." 

** Then never buy a cheap ready-made article 
at a shop. A tradesman lately complained to me 
that the ladies^ demand for bargains must be 
met by them, and that this caused the ruin of 
thousands ! The tradesman^ in consequence, is 
driven to countless tricks and manoeuvres, in order 
to meet the wishes of his lady-customers, in this 
respect ; and if he supply the articles ready made, 
under the current value of the material alone, he 
must realize a profit by some unjustifiable means, 
which he himself often-times deplores. He cannot 
maintain himself or his business without a profit 
derivable from some source. The manufacturers 
and the needlewomen are, therefore, reduced in 
their wages, while inferior or* spurious articles are 
substituted and forced upon the public With 
regard to those houses which supply ready-made 
clothes, let me ask you how is it that articles of 
all kinds are exposed for sale in these shops at a 
reduction of one third the cost price of the ma- 
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teriak of which they are made, and this often 
times with the addition of costly embroidery? 
Chiefly by reducing the price of labour ; and to- 
morrow, if you wish it, I will take you with me, 
and then we shall see how poor needlewomen are 
made to toil and starve, in order that the rich may 
indulge themselves in senseless vanities of dress 
and luxurious superfluities." 

" This is a very sad picture, Aunt Penelope ; 
but you said you would tell me something for me 
to do." 

*/ Well, if you will be your aunt's dear niece, I 
would ask you never to purchase a thing, espe- 
cially of needlework, because it is cheap. If you 
cannot afibrd to pay a needlewoman honestly for 
the use of her time, do with fewer smart things 
until you are able to be just ; or make the articles 
yourself. But do not take up a poor starving 
woman's time, and still let her starve; never 
reduce a poor person's earnings — and, above all, 
do not defer for a single day to pay her what is 
her due. If yoy will only strive to practice this, 
you will experience a happiness unknown before — 
the happiness of feeling that if your dress has cost 
a little more than your neighbour's, yet that you 
have made one poor needlewoman happy, by 
supplying her with food and clothing, and affording 
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her time for rest. Don't give odd shillings away 
in charity, they may do no good ; but sweet is the 
gratification of feeling that one human being is a 
little less miserable by the active exercise of your 
sympathy with her sufferings." 

At this moment, the long conversation of the 
aunt and niece, which had been carried on in sub- 
dued tones, and consequently had been unheard 
by the elder Miss Dalrymples, had come to a 
conclusion, when the door was opened by the 
butler, who advanced into the room bearing a 
note addressed to Lady Dalrymple. It was taken 
from the silver salver with some degree of im- 
patience by Miss Elvira, who, having glanced at 
the address and the seal in turn, proceeded to the 
inner drawing-room, and rousing her mother from 
the gentle slumber into which she had happily 
fallen, to the relief of her uneasy conscience, 
said, 

" Mamma, dear, are you awake yet ? because 
there's a note brought for you, bearing the Mac- 
duffel crest and coronet ; and I think it is in the 
Countess's own handwriting, too. Do, dear 
manuna, get up and look at it — what can it be 
about ?" 

" Macduffel crest, indeed 1" and Lady Dal- 
rymple Dalrymple being equally alive, as were 
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her dai]gfatei% to the important fact of reoeiTiiig 
a iscented document firom m Coonteae^ instantly 
shook off her dreams, and half rose from her 
recumbent posture. 

''But how did it o(«ie? There is no post 
to-day, and the Macdnffels are at th^ j^aoe in 
Berkshire. All of any position, except onrselyes, 
are out of town at this season. I teU your papa 
he is Tery stringent and very cruel to keep us 
here when every one else is away." 

At this juncture, Alethea, the second-bom, 
approached the sofa, with a burning taper in her 
hand, by the aid of which La^ Dalrymple care- 
fully opened the enyelope. This she performed 
80 judiciously as not to break the seal, or in any 
degree to injure the impresaon of the Macduffel 
coroneted crest, when the indosure was seen to 
contsun a note, and three tempting-looking cards. 
The former ran as follows : 

"Deab Lady Dalrymple — ^By the unex- 
pected decease* of a near relatiye of Lord Mac- 
duffel's, we shall be prevented firom attending, as 
we had purposed doing, the amateur theatrical* 
performance at the Beading Subscription Booms, 
with a ball afterwards. It is intended to be kept 
very exclusive. Hoping, therefore, that it may 
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be agreeable to you and your daughters to be 
present at this select reunioriy I have inclosed the 
three tickets for your acceptance^ as they will 
now be rendered unavailable to us. Believe me, 
dear Lady Dalrjrmple. 

" Your's truly, 

" Louisa Macduffel." 

When her ladyship had concluded the perusal 
of these lines, which she had done in an audible 
voice, the kindness of the Countess was acknow- 
ledged with rapturous applause by the elder 
sisters. 

" How delightful — how very delightful !" they 
exclaimed in a breatL 

" It was only yesterday,'* said Alethea, '* that 
we were expressing a wish that we could get 
tickets for this entertainment. Of course, dear 
mamma, you intend to accept them and go with 
us. The actors, I hear, are all persons of title." 

" Yes, naturally, my dears, of course. I should 
not dream^ for a moment, of refusing admittance 
to one of the gayest entertainments and the most 
select assemblies which will occur at this season. 
It is really very kind of the Countess. Elvira, 
my dear — no, Alethea will do it best ! Sit down 
Alethea, at once, and write an answer to the 
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Countess, and in your best and most ladylike 
hand. I shall dictate to you what you are to 
say. Take a Queen's note sheet of the rose- 
tinted paper, and be sure you select a good pen ; 
form your letters gracefully and flowingly, and, 
above all, avoid formalitjr. Now, are you ready 
for me to begin the dictation?" 

« Yes, ma." 

" ^Dearest Countess, myself and daughters' 
Have you written that, Thea?" 

" Oh ! no, mamma, not so !" 

« Not what ?" 

*^ Why, * myself and daughters' — do you think 
it sounds nice ?" 

"Aletheal" exclaimed Lady Dalrymple, in a 
voice of anger; " what are you thinking of? — of 
teaching your own mother? Don't forget your- 
self. Modem education may inculcate new 
fashions and new fancies, but remember. Miss 
Alethea, that your mother has experience. Yes, 
experience, too, of the very best and highest 
society. I should imagine that Lady Dalrymple 
Dalrymple mighty by her own children, at least — 
might be supposed capable of addressing a note to 
one of her compeers." 

" Oh I yes, of course, mamma— do not be vexed 
with me — I was very wrong," replied Alethea, 
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with a kind of mock humility, with which she 
usually contrived to appease her mother'^s angry 
humour. " Pray excuse me ; what shall I write 
next, I have written ^myself and daughters?' " 

*** Myself and daughters/ let me see — you 
really have put me quite out, Alethea ; pray be 
more circumspect another time, my dear — * my- 
self and daughters feel deeply indebted by your 
ladyship's kindness,' — that will do. Now are 
you ready ? — * deeply indebted'—* kindness,' have 
you written that?" 

"Yes, ma — * kindness' — I've written * kind- 
ness." 

** ' And we shall have much pleasure in accept- 
ing the accompanying tickets.' You may add, 
also, that *they came very opportime, because 
my daughters,' — no, say * girls' — that will sound 
more easy and sociable, for I don't want her to 
fancy that I, the wife of Sir Timotheus Dal- 
rymple, stand In any awe of a Countess. There is 
only a shade of difference in our respective ranks. 
Titled persons all stand on the same footing with 
each other, of course they do. Do you not think 
so, Penelope?" and Lady Dalrymple raised her 
voice at the conclusion of the sentence, so as to 
reach the tympanums of her sister-in-law. 
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"I was not attending," was the reply, "and 
1 would rather not give an opinion." 

" How saturnine your aunt is, Elvira ; so un- 
feeling, so unsympathising !" whispered Lady 
Dalrymple to her eldest daughter, at the same 
time executing a slight twinkle with her eye, and 
a shrug of the left shoulder. 

The note was then quickly concluded, and 
despatched by a servant to Belgrave Square. 

A prospectus which accompanied the tickets, 
stated that this amateur performance was sup* 
ported by all the nobility of the neighbourhood, 
for the purpose of raising a fund for the educa- 
tion and Christianizing of the Chinese adults in 
Chusan. 

It may be worthy of remark, that this little 
transaction, regarding as it did the business of 
pleasure, called forth none of the condemnatory 
phrases on the desecration of Sunday, which had 
been elicited by the poor milliners sending a 
note on the sacred day, to save themselves from 
distress and ruin. But then we should recollect 
that there is a marked difference between the 
hours before the church services and those which 
come after the duties of t)ie day are ended, and 
a marked distinction, also, between the rich and 
the poor. 
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Now followed an animated discussion^ as to 
which of the family should go to the ball, and 
what dresses should be worn upon so great an 
occasion. The first was settled so far, that both 
Elvira and Alethea should have the benefit of the 
tickets, and the matter of whether Sir Timotheus 
or Lady Dalrymple should chaperon them, was 
to be left an open question for further con- 
sideration. 

The tea was brought in, and as soon as it was 
removed, her ladyship withdrew with her elder 
daughters to look over the wardrobes, and consult 
with their maids as to what dresses could be 
made available for the coming fete. The notice 
was so short, and the time consequently for pre- 
paration of toilette so limited, that great was the 
distress of the ladies when, after an hour's exami- 
nation of their finery, it was found that nothing 
which they then had could be considered as a 
suitable costume for their presentation to such 
high society. 

" Only think, dear Penelope," said Lady Dal- 
rymple, returning from her UA8atisfa<3tory exami- 
nation of the wardrobes, " there is really nothing 
that my poor girls have ready to wear for this 
ball to-morrow evening." 

" That's very provoking — ^no doubt of it — very 
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vexatious," replied aunt FeD| in a brusque, un- 
sympathetic tone, and rising from the chtur in 
which she had continued her interesting conver- 
sation, and had since been listening while Louisa 
read aloud a portion of "The End-" "Now, 
Loue, give me my candle — and I wish you all 
good-night" 

The light was handed, and Aunt Penelope 
withdrew to her apartment. 

" How unfeeling your aunt is," exclaimed Lady 
Dalrymple, as soon as the door had closed upon 
her sister-in-law, 

" Oh ! mamma, do not say that," replied her 
youngest daughter; "she was only thinking of 
other things, perhaps." 

" Oh, yes, other things I" said Elvira. " We 
see through your game, MisB Louisa. Alethea 
and I are above playing the hypocrite, even to 
get het £ve hundred per annum. You mean to 
be the heiress, no doubt Good-night; Miss 
Heiress I" 

" Good-night, Miss Heiress," said Alethea, 
reiterating the pleasant joke; and the elder 
sisters followed their mother out of the drawing- 
how cruel and how unjust I I am sure I 
lioiight of that !" and the tears started 
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into Lonisa^s eyes. All the happinees of her 
evening was put to flight in a moment. And in 
her mlitatioL withfn the retirement of her own 
dhamber, will all be lost from dread of an unjust 
reproach ? Will all her yearnings after incre^rsed 
moral excellence, and all her good resolves, be 
banished for ever? We hope not, yet each one 
who is striving to lead a more self-denying and 
hoUer life on earth, must take the reproach of the 
less virtuous as his inevitable portion, and also as 
the test of his sincerity. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

After his parting interview with little Sara^ 
Geoffrey Harley returned to his residence at 
Chelsea; but he could not rest there, for he was 
greatly troubled in his mind, and had it not been 
for the encouraging words uttered by Sara, he 
would have been almost driven to despair. Ellen's 
looks of dejection and woe haunted his memory ; 
but that which wrung his heart was her utter 
rejection of himself and his attentions. Had he 
been deceiving himself by believing that he had 
hitherto been favourably received? and yet he 
now saw how slight a foundation he had had, on 
which to have raised the bright fabric of his 
hopes! Should he not rather have sought to 
assure himself from Ellen's lips, whether his 
affection for her had met with an adequate 
return ? Surely it was due to her that he should 
have done so, and he should not have rested so 
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contentedly on the certainty of his success. He 
had too easily been convinced by his self-love 
that his attentions had been well received^ and he 
had, therefore, delayed being more explicit in the 
avowal of his feelings towards the object of his 
affection. 

A man frequently makes up his mind at once 
on these subjects, and knows how he intends to 
proceed ; that is, if the lady appears amiable, and 
smiles upon his little courtesies. But he as often 
forgets — or perhaps he never guesses — that it 
must be a singularly unpleasant position for a 
woman of any spirit, to go on beyond a limited 
time smiling upon him. A woman of sense feels 
herself a fool in this game if it be suffered to go 
on too long, unless she is able to ascertain 
whether the gentleman really loves her, and is 
thinking of her as the future sharer of his joys 
and sorrows, or whether he be only amusing him- 
self at her expense. 

If Ellen had known the fact with which 
Geoffrey Harley had contrived to satisfy him- 
self — that his attentions really did mean some- 
thing, and that her evident pleasure in his com- 
pany had confirmed his hopes — she would have 
been quite willing that he should have taken 
his own time for the eclairds^ement. But, on 
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the contrary, the young milliner had been kept 
in thia state of suspense, week after week, and 
month afler month; exposed to the daily risk 
of finding herself deceived, and what perhaps is 
still more bitter and hard to hear than even dis- 
appointed love, the racking fear of having laid 
herself open to the taunts of her own sex. This 
trial was more than even the womanly power of en- 
durance possessed by Ellen Hestaway could bear. 
For a lady to appear insensible to the demonstra- 
tions of an honest affection, must indeed be very 
distressing to a man; but greatly aggravated 
must be her pain, who &vourably receives and 
acknowledges with too evident pleasure, the 
attentions of a heartless lover who has no mean- 
ing beyond the amusement of the passing hour, 
or the selfish gratification of personal vanity. 

Had GeoiFrey Harley imagined, in his medita- 
tions, how much Ellen was suffering from other 
causes beside those connected with himself, he 
would more readily have understood the unna- 
tural degree of excitement which now actuated 
her conduct ; but be had not the slightest idea of 
the pecuniary difficulties which had, for some 
'me past, been closing nearer and nearer round 
le two sisters. He had not known how bard 
ley had had to work, nor for how many hours in 
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the day and night they were compelled to toil in 
the confined atmosphere of a narrow chamber^ in 
order to meet the impatient requirements of their 
lady-customers. There are some who seem never 
to order a new dress until they can no longer 
do without one, and then they hurry the mil- 
liner — as if the making of their clothes were the 
only orders she had to attend to — until the 
strength of the poor workers is undermined, and 
their nerves shattered. 

Not knowiQg all these concomitant causes of 
Ellen's distress, Harley only condemned himself 
and his own thoughtless conduct ; and not being 
able to compose his troubled thoughts in his home, 
he went out to take a long and solitary ramble. 
But whither should he turn on a Sunday after- 
noon, in London or its vicinity, to find a soothing 
solitude, adapted to his present mood ? He felt 
himself truly lonely in the unsympathising crowds 
of pleasure-seekers that passed and repassed him, 
causing an excitement very healthful to his pre- 
sent state of spirits, but one which allowed him 
no opportunity of nursing his grief, or meditating 
on that which most nearly interested his feelings. 

Having gone into the most retired parts of 
Kensington Gardens, and found them full of per- 
sons seeming, or striving to seem, happy, he re- 
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tamed to Chelsea in disgust He took a book, 
but he read mechanicalljr down one page and 
dwn another, and all he was conacioue of, waa 
that laat sorrowful glance from Ellen's tearful 
pycs, and the tone of her tremulous voice; he 
knew not anythmg of the subject which his eyes 
were passing over. He at length put aside the 
book, and began to take conjfort to himself in 
meditating on the fact of poor Ellen's evident 
^stress, while destroying bis hopes and banishing 
him from her presence. At one moment there 
appeared to be displeasure in her glance, and in 
the tone of her voice; but then had they not 
melted into softness ere she had finaUy turned 
from him? 

Suddenly it struck him, that she nught be in 
some trouble — in some perplexity unconnected 
with himself — while he had never sought her con- 
fidence, nor endeavoured to share her thoughts. 
How selfish did his conduct now appear; he had 
only shown an interest about Imnself — ^had only 
talkoil of what had concerned his own a&irs. 
1 been content with the happiness he had 
meed while having her near, and with the 
■e he had felt while she hung so trustingly 
is arm. Ellen had listened to bis conver- 
wfth a flattering degree of interest, and 
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had answered his appeals fof sympathy, with 
looks and smiles of kindness and affection — and 
these had satisfied him ; but might not she also 
wish for one to draw forth the feelings or the 
sorrows of her heart, one who might console and 
comfort her? 

How did he now upbraid himself for his selfish 
neglect of Ellen's feelings, and how should he 
find an opportunity for repairing his error, and 
restoring himself to her favour ? How should he 
regain the good opinion of her, whose love was 
more to him at that moment, than all the world 
beside? Forthwith he took up his pen, and 
wrote until he had relieved the fulness of his 
heart. But eloquent as was that outpouring- 
touching as were the appeals for pardon, for 
having acted without a due consideration of her 
feelings — or sincere as were the declarations of 
his fond and faithful attachment — that letter was 
never destined to reach the sight of the unhappy 
girl, to whom it was addressed. It served, how- 
ever, to relieve the excitement of the writer ; and 
having himself posted the letter, and with the 
hope of calling the next day and being then re- 
ceived as usual, Geoffrey Harley retired to rest 
that night, and soon fell asleep. 

But it was a broken and unrefreshing slumber 

F 
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which Tinted Ue couch ; dreams haunted him of 
some evil which had befallen hie poor Ellen; 
some danger still seeming to threaten her — he 
made an effort to rush forward to her asaietance ; 
but that effort only woke him to the reality of his 
Borrow. Then a strong conviction arose within 
him, that some dreadful thing was near, which 
vanished in a moment, and lefl no definite idea 
on his mind. 

Monday morning dawned; that night of sorrow 
was past to him and to the hroken-hearted Ellen, 
but only to be replaced by days of greater agony 
than any they had yet known. Ellen bad never 
gone to bed — she had not eaten, she had not 
slept Sara, having given her father his supper 
of oatmeal porridge, sweetened with treacle, 
attended him to hie room for the night, put out 
the fire, and, having seen all the doors of their 
little dwelling safely secured, retired early to her 
own apartment Ellen lay very stJll, so still that 
Sara believed her to be sleeping, and lying down 
beside her sister, she eoon fell into that tranquil 
repoee which a trusting, innocent, and loving 
heart, like hers, enjoys as its peculiar, unalien- 

3 prerogative. 

^s night advanced, the feverish excitement 
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which had manifested itself in Ellen during the 
early hours of that day returned again upon her 
with increased power; so, when she heard that 
Sara slept, she rose up and went down into the 
parlour ; her dress had been unchanged since the 
morning. Here she lighted a candle, and taking 
a book from the buffet, she seated herself in the 
same chair on which she had sat, when next to 
Geoffrey Harley, at dinner. She leant her thin 
arms upon the table, and attempted to read ; the 
wind came gustUy ag^at the house, and luttled 
the window in its loose old frame; Ellen started, 
and rising in alarm, hurried into the kitchen. 
The embers were still red in the grate, and 
she strove to warm her cold and clammy hands 
by the faint heat— crouching shiveringly over the 
expiring fire. When weary of this posture, she 
laid herself up in her father's great arm-chair, and 
tried to sleep ; but only waking dreams of by- 
gone days then visited her. At length she 
fancied she saw her mother advancing towards 
her from the corner of the room ; she stretched 
forth her long, thin arms eagerly, to embrace 
her, when the vision seemed suddenly to change 
into the person of Geoffrey Harley; — then her 
hands struck together, the phantom was gone, 
and she was alone ! 

p 2 
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Frightened at these wild creations of her 
fevered brtun, she ^ain went upstairs and 
opened the window of their only spare room, 
which &ced the street. She felt the keen night 
air blow in upon her — it felt icy cold, but it 
seemed to cool her fevered brow and tranquillize 
her nerves. She could think a little now, but 
why — why could she not pray? No word came 
to her memory, no thought that she could form 
into a single phrase. "Oh, God!" she did utter 
from the depths of her aching heart: and is not 
all prayer comprised in this P She thus acknow- 
ledged the Being, the Omnipotence, the Omni- 
presence, of her Maker — her desire for His aid — 
His saving power in her hour of trouble. The 
soul, the poetry, and the reality of all prayer, 
may lie in those two short words, and Ellen felt 
less excited as soon as she had uttered them. 

Hours, spent in this manner, pass more quickly 
by, than those could possibly imagine who have 
not known the depths and breadths of sufferings 
such as were endured by Ellen on that night. 
It was not the pecuniary affairs, nor the heart's 
trials, which alone had wrought the young mil- 
i: — jjijQ jjjjg fearfully excited state — but it was 
previous bodily weakness and nervona de- 
', produced by over work, which had ren- 
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dered her incapable of supporting with patience 
what she was now called upon to bear. Such a 
condition of mental agony meets with but little 
sympathy from our fellow-men; yet they serve 
to draw the heart more closely to its God, 
perhaps^ than any other kind of earthly trial. 
Why ? Because none but the Great Creator can 
read the inmost workings of a heart which He 
Himself has formed, and can alone sustain. 

In torpor — but not in sleep — the hours passed 
on to Ellen, till dawn began to show itself while 
she yet gazed out upon deserted streets, from the 
still open casement ; and with it came the thought 
of the burdens and the duties of the day. From 
force of habit, we turn to accomplish the daily 
tasks with a regularity which waits not on our 
varied frames of mind. The day broke slowly 
from the east, and rose over the chimneyed range 
of roofs, on which Ellen continued to look out ; 
it came stealing on with that heavy yellow mist 
preceding it, which heralds in a bright day in the 
metropolis of England. This was very unlike the 
pure, gray dawn which poets love, and which 
used to gleam brighter and brighter on the glad 
pastures of Ellen's early home. There — an un- 
sullied nature had yielded at once to the genial 
influence of the monarch of the skies ; spreading 
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out its broad, enamelled fields and pastures to 
.his invigorating and cheering rays ; each floweret 
raising its delicate petals as if conscious that it 
was about to enter on a new existence — offering 
to the mind a beautiful im^e of those pure, un- 
worldly hearts lifted at early dawn to receive the 
rays of grace divine, before the intervention of 
earth's distorting mediums obscure the light of 
heaven. 

Ellen's thoughts reverted to her days of child- 
hood — she thought of her mother; then the 
memory of her present troubles, and those which 
hung over her in anticipation, came back with all 
the vehement and overpowering force, which 
had, on the previous day, almost served to crush 
her. With returning day, the energy of sorrow 
must return, for the stillness and torpor of the 
night were past. "Father," she said, mentally, 
" must be up early', that he may set out upon his 
long walk to Gloucester Place and Dorset Square 
again. He must not be late in procuring us the 
money, for if so, how shall we be disgraced before 
our neighbours?" 

Oh ! how we shrink, and our hearts seem to 
wither within us, at the mere thought of the un- 
merited contempt or censilre of our fellow-men. 
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while at the same time owning to ourselves how 
senseless is such fear ! 

It was only seven o'clock — too early to call the 
old man ; she would light the fires and sit down 
to work^ and have the water boiling and all ready 
by the time little Sara came down-stairs. She 
did so and the mere exertion was of benefit to 
the poor girl^ in her present state of excitement ; 
besides which, when her sister came down, Nelly 
felt she would be pleased to find all in order and 
ready for breakfast. After this was done, Ellen 
seated herself at the work-table, and 'was soon 
busily engaged in cutting out a mantle from some 
rich material sent her for the purpose by a lady- 
customer. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

About an hour after her sister had been seated 
at her work, Sara came down, and seeing all nicely 
arranged, exclaimed, on entering the parlour, 

" Why, Ellen dear, how early you have been. 
I did not hear you get up. Oh, it's all ready for 
breakfast, I see — how very kind of you. I've 
called my father, and hell soon get his coffee and 
be ready to start. Poor father, I wish that you 
or I could leave the house instead of him. But 
if those men should be here before wehavegot 
the money, It would be better for us to meet 
them than our poor father." 

Bllen shuddered and said, impatiently, " Don't 
k so, Sara, you'll drive me mad. They shall 
; come here; you swd yesterday the money 
uld be paid." 

' Hush, dear Ellen, don't excite yourself. I 
le and pray that the ladies will not refuse to 
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give it to father — but you see we cannot be sure 
that they will do so, therefore it will be safer 
to be prepared for the worst. Eemember, Nelly, 
we have not brought the shame upon ourselves 
if it should turn out ill." 

" Don't talk so, Sara, I can't bear it." Fling- 
ing down the large scissors she had been using, 
Ellen rose from her seat and hastened to the 
window, and, throwing it open, seemed to gasp 
for breath ; presently she said, ^^ What is the 
worst you fear, Sara, if these ladies, these cruel, 
thoughtless women should fail to send us the 
sum required ? Is it not dreadful to think that 
the money is ours and we cannot get it, and 
that we are to part this morning with every 
article of value — ^treasures which no money can 
again replace, things which have been ours for 
years and years and have belonged to those we 
love before us? They will not dare to touch 
father — they daren't lay a finger upon him ! " 

She uttered a wild scream and very nearly fell. 
Sara went forward to support her sister and 
whispered, 

" No, dear; do not frighten yourself so, Nelly. 
Father's coming down the stairs now, don't alarm 
him, dear sister, pray don't, we can't tell the 

p 5 
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consequences of any sudden excitement to an old 
man like him." 

Ellen forced herself into some degree of com- 
posure for her parent's sake, and rising from the 
chair into which she had sunk, said, " I will go and 
lie down and 'then I shall be out of the way ; for 
I'm afraid I can't control my feelings just now. 
Perhaps if I have a good cry I may be better. 
I wish the tears would come" — she laid her 
pale, thin hands upon her burning temples as 
she continued, " but my poor, dear father must 
not see them fall." 

^ She passed the old man on the stairs and kissed 
his cheek as she went up. "Good morning, 
father," she said, as cheerfully as she could; 
« I'm sorry you wiU have so long a walk again 
to-day — God give you success and another ride 
home." 

" God bless you, Nelly,, my child ! I shall soon 
be off now, and back again with good tidings." 

Ellen was in her apartment before the last 
words were spoken and had laid herself upon the 
bed, but no tears came to her relief.' 

After Mr. Hestaway had been served to his 
light breakfast and had set out upon his long 
walk, Sara took up a large cup of tea to her 
sister. Ellen drank it eagerly, almost at one long 
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draught; but refused anything that was offered 
her to eat. The poor, over-excited girl longed 
to be alone, and the only way to avoid being 
watched by Sara, who was fearfully alarmed by 
her sister's words, look, and manner, was to pretend 
sleep; so Ellen closed her eyes, lay very still, 
and Sara again left the room noiselessly. 

On returning to the little workroom, ^he was 
about to continue the task which Ellen had 
commenced with the mantle, when she perceived 
that the rich silk was cut into several mean- 
ingless shreds devoid of anything like pattern. 
Something like an electric shock passed through 
the frame of Sara. What dread calamity was 
about to fall upon her now? Was it possible 
that Ellen's mind was giving way ? for her senses 
must have been astray for her to have acted in 
such a manner. The silk was costly in itself 
aud could not be matched. It was a foreign 
material with only just a sufficient quantity for 
the mantle which had been ordered, and here one 
third at least of the beautiful fabrique had been 
utterly destroyed. Yet it was not so much the 
distress which this accident would occasion their 
wealthy customer, as the terrible conviction of 
her sister's delirious state which forced itself upon 
the mind of the little milliner. 
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The morning had be^n afealing on and it was 
late when Sara made this diflcovery. A lady 
called juBt after about some more work, another 
order to be taken, and Sara must attend to her; 
but with what a full heart and with what an 
absent manner did she do so ! As is too generally 
the case with us all, self was uppermost with 
the lady-visitor, and her pride, lud on too near 
the surface, was, therefore, always exposed to 
damage from the slightest touch. She conse- 
quently set down the good, humble, and obliging 
little needlewoman in her own mind, as one who 
treated her with disrespect and inattention ; and 
whose indiflerence of manner was not calculated 
to make her friends and strengthen her connec- 
tion ; but, on the contrary showed a pride which 
was, in fact, very unbecoming in One who expected 
to live by her own exertions. The lady did not 
say all this to Miss Hestaway, but she conveyed 
a goodly portion of these impressions to her by 
a haughty manner which would have been most 
panful to Sara had she been sufficiently free 
j'rom her own heart's sorrows to have understood 
what was going on. 

The lady lingered, looking first at one thing 
;hen at another, never seeming to remember 
with one who works for her maintenance 
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time is money. Sara was longing that she would 
take her departure, for she was anxious to look 
again at her sister and then settle to her work. 
But her wishes on the subject were in vain, for 
the lady did not leave the house until the clock in 
the kitchen had chimed three-quarters past eleven. 
As soon as the lady was gone, Ellen came down 
stairs and asked in a strange, unnatural voice 
if her father was yet returned? Sara turned 
very pale and answered, in a scarcely audible 
voice, " No, not yetT' Then the clock struck the 
dreaded hour of twelve at which time the land- 
lord, Mr. Woodhouse, was to claim his rent. 
At this moment some men entered the passage — 
they came armed with legal authority to enforce 
the payment of what was due, by holding an 
execution of the goods and furniture, should the 
Hestaways not have the money ready. Two 
brokers had come with them for the purpose of 
selling everything in the house until the demands 
of Mr. Woodhouse and Mr. Sotherby should be 
satisfied. As the men entered the room where 
the sisters stood gazing hopelessly at each other, 
Ellen uttered a shrill scream and fainting back 
upon a chair would probably have fallen to the 
ground, but that one of the men caught her in his 
arms. He was rough in his speech and manner — 
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Ua office had made him bo — bat he had not been 
hardeoed by the many trying scenes his dnty had 
compelled him to witnen. Mr. Giimley, the 
broker, aa well as his companions, knew a little of 
the Miss Hestaways, and like th^ other jua^ 
boors had learnt to respect them, and, therefore, 
felt grieved at th^ present distress. 

" Oh I Miss Sara," siud Gtimley, stiU support- 
ing the tmconscioiis Ellen, " let me carry her up 
sturs and lay her down somewhere, ehell soon come 
round ^;ain, she's only a bit frightened. I'm 
sorry to have thia job to do in your house. But 
we can't resist the law." 

" Thank you, thank yon," sobbed little Sara. 
" Yes, please to carry her up, sir, and I will show 
you where to lay her. Oh ! my sister, my sister !" 
and she led the way to their sleeping-room. 

A little water thrown upon the pale face soon 
restored Ellen to conBciousness, and the blood 
rushed back agun into her cheeks. She lay very 
still as usuaJ, vrith face averted, and Sara went 
down stairs ag^n with Mr. Grimleyj knowing 
that her sister would rather be alone, and re- 
entered the little parlour. 

*' Could you not get some one to answer this 

11 for yon, Miss Hestaway ? Just think a 

inute," said the broker. 
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"No; but I anl every minute expecting my 
father to return with some payments that have 
been due to us for a long, long time, or we should 
never have been in this difficulty. Oh ! here he 
is— here is my father." Saying which, she ran out 
to meet him, as he crossed over to their house 
from the opposite side of the street. 

The old man was pale and trembling, so that 
Sara was answered at once, and her heart fell 
within her. 

" No money, father?" 

" No, none I" He too saw the brokers, and sunk 
down upon a chair which stood near him, as he 
entered the little parlour. 

^ I am sorry to distress you thus, but we must 
proceed to business," saidMr. Grimley; and while 
Sara and her father ^at in speechless agony, look- 
ing at each other, he summoned in the brokers 
who had accompanied him to the entrance of the 
house. Then lajring his right hand on the table, 
Mr. Grimley pronounced solemnly the legal form 
— / hereby seize the gooda^ chattels^ and effects 
upon these premises^ according to my warranty for 
rent due to Mr. Woodhouse, for the sum of ninety 
pounds, so help me God." He next desired his 
men to proceed to business, by taking an inven- 
tory of the goods. 
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When the appraiser looked up, he saw Sara 
standing very still beside him. She was very 
pale, but her countenance and manner were ex- 
pressive of a meek and sorrowful resignation. 
His eye next fell on the figure of Ellen, stand- 
ing in the open doorway, where she had been 
stationed while the warrant was being read, her 
wild and almost defiant glance offering a powerful 
contrast to the passive demeanour of her sister. 

" I hope I shall not offend you, sir," said Sara ; 
" I know you would not harm us if you could 
help it — you are now only in the discharge of a 
duty ; but may I ask you to let me put aside that 
buffet? it was our mother's once, and her mother's 
before her, and we prize it very highly," and 
without being conscious of EUen'^s presence, she 
continued, " I ask it not only for my own sake, 
but for my poor sister's also, she will be so dis- 
tressed if that should be seized with the other 
things." 

" No she won't," shrieked Ellen, rushing for- 
ward, ** for it can't go — it shan't go, Sara ! Oh, 
Mr. Grimley, do spare us — ^how can you be so 
cruel ?" And as the broker continued his work 
of jotting down each treasured piece of furniture, 
Ellen tore at her hair and wrung her hands, 
exclaiming at intervals, '^Not that, good Mr. 
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Grimley^ not that! how shall we ever replace 
them? Oh! it's hard!" and she flung herself 
imploringly at the feet of the appraiser. 

He was a kind-hearted man, and a big tear 
stole into his eyes, and his voice quavered as he 
turned to one of the men, and said, " Wait a bit. 
Brooks — don't go on just yet," and again support- 
ing the fainting form of Ellen Hestaway, he said 
coaxingly, " Dear miss, don't give way so, we are 
only taking the inventory of the things here. 
Five clear days will then be allowed you — nothing 
will be removed till after the sale on Friday, and 
we must try and get the money from your cre- 
ditors before that time. What a horrid shame it 
is ! this distraint should by rights have been 
levied on your fine lady-customers. Exert your- 
self—try, Miss Ellen, do try and compose your- 
self." 

His efforts were vain, for the poor girl had 
again fallen into a state of syncope. Sara was 
blanched, and her features had stiffened as if 
turned to marble; but she still maintained her 
reason, and exercised a self-control, and having 
again seen Ellen laid upon the bed, as soon as she 
was sufficiently revived, returned to the parlour. 

At that moment, there was heard a gentle 
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knock at the entrance door^ and Miss Penelope 
Dalrymple entered the apartment. 

'* Good morning/' she said^ as Sara advanced 
to meet her, for the doors were open, and a 
broker stationed in the passage. " I fear I am 
come too late to save you from alarm, but still 
not too late, I hope, to prevent the removal of 
any of your goods. I have brought a check from 
Sir Timotheus Dalrymple for two hundred and 
fifty pounds, and he begged me to say that he 
very much regrets that your money should have 
been due so long. I wish that we had known of 
your difficulties earlier. Mr. Hestaway, don't 
give way, my dear sir," she said kindly, laying a 
hand upon his arm as she spoke, for the old man 
seemed on the point of following the example of 
his daughter Ellen. In fact, he appeared to be 
sinking into a swoon. Miss Dalrymple quickly 
laid aside her bonnet and mantle, and assisted 
Sara in supporting her father. 

When he had been placed safely resting in his 
arm-chair, the visitor desired Sara to pay the 
appraiser what was due to the two creditors, and 
to dismiss the brokers. This was immediately 
done, and the men retired quietly. Mr. Grimley, 
however, lingered, and looking pitifully at John 
Hestaway, said, addressing himself to Miss Dal- 
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rymple, " Ma'am, can I be of any use? he seems 
to have gone off." 

And so it proved, for his complexion became 
livid, his limbs stiffened, and he slid off the. chair 
on which he had been placed. 

"Better lay him quite down," said Sara. 
"Oh! my father, my poor father, he's dying!" 
And the powerful Grimley lifted the old man 
with perfect ease, and placed him on the boarded 
floor. 

" Not dying, dear Miss Hestaway, only a faint- 
ing fit," said Miss Dalrymple kindly, placing 
her hand on Sara's trembling arm to tranquillize 
her. " But we must do something for him with- 
out delay. Have you some lavender drops, or 
anything of that kind in the house ?" 

" No, ma'am, nothing." 

Miss Dalrymple at once despatched the worthy 
Mr. Griinley to fetch such remedies as she 
thought best calculated for restoring the old man 
from his fainting fit ; but he had scarcely reached 
the outside of the street door, when Sara quickly 
foUowing, beckoning him to return, and thrusting 
a couple of shillings into the appraiser s hand, 
said, 

" Yoii'd better take a cab and go to Mr. 
Harley, the chemist, E Street, Chelsea, and 
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beg him for God's sake to come back with you 
directly. Say my father's dying, and beg him 
bring what is necessary to revive him. You won't 
be many minutes gone, and you can get the 
lavender for the lady after you return." 

" Yes, yes, that will be best, for there's always 
danger when an old person faints." 

Grimley hastened on his errand. Little Sara had 
no time for making her gratitude known to Miss 
Dalrymple; her father's fearful state occupied 
every thought. As they now stood over him, 
he looked so like a .corpse that all hope of 
his recovery seemed to leave them both. " Tve 
sent for a doctor, ma'am, at least one who knows 
as well what to do for my poor dear father. Mr. 
Grimley won't be long. I asked him to call at 
Mr. Harley's — he's a friend ; excuse my altering 
your orders, but he'll take a cab, and be back 
with the doctor and the other things quite as 
soon." 

" Oh ! that is by far the best thing you could 
have done." 

*^ I'm very grateful to you, ma'am," said Sara, 
sobbing and wiping her eyes, " but I can think of 
nothing now but my poor father — you'll excuse 
it." She knelt down, and placed her ear close to 
the old man^^s mouth. '^ Great God ! he does not 
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breathe !" Sara chafed one cold, thin hand, while 
Miss Dalrymple strove to warm the other. " I 
think he breathes; it is your alarm that prevented 
your perceiving it; hand me a glass." Sara did 
so, and as the visitor held it near the lips of the 
invalid, there came a steam upon it, and, oh ! 
how was this proof of life hailed by the anxious, 
trembling daughter. 

A quarter of an hour passed, and it seemed an 
age of lingering suspense, while they anxiously 
watched by the fainting man. Sara fanned him, 
opened the door and windows, took off his boots, 
and loosened his neck tie, but still he did not 
move. Then Geoffrey Harley arrived, and the 
visitor and Sara greeted his presence with an 
audible expression of joy, while hope revived once 
more within them as they yielded their patient to 
his care. Poor Harley was very pale and trem- 
bling ; but the remedies he had brought with him, 
and the directions he gave, which latter were 
promptly executed by Miss Penelope and Sara, 
succeeded, after a very few minutes, in restoring 
circulation, and old Mr. Hestaway awoke to con- 
sciousness. It was an overpowering moment to 
the good little Sara; she sank upon her knees 
once more beside her father, and clasping his hand 
between her own, covered it with tears and 
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kisses; then audibly uttered a prayer of thanks- 
giving to Him who had saved them from ruin, 
and restored her father to life. 

Harley looked about him frequently, but said 
nothing ; yet it was evident to Sara that he was 
seeking for one whom he longed to see, and who 
was not thefe. Where was she? Where was 
Ellen ? Who could answer him that all-important 
question ? Strange that she should not now be 
beside her suffering father ! 

It was recommended by young Harley that as 
soon as Mr. Hestaway could be moved, they 
should assist him up the stairs to bed, and shortly 
after, with aU the care and tenderness of a son, 
Geoflrey took him to his room. He gave direc- 
tions that the patient should remain in bed all 
that day, adding that he would return in the 
eyening to see how he went on. Some medicine 
should be sent, which must be taken regularly, as 
should be directed, and light food administered 
as often as her father felt disposed to take it* 

It was evidently an effort between Miss Dal- 
rymple and the young chemist to outstay each 
other, so that both remained some considerable 
time in the little parlour with Sara, after Mr. 
Hestaway had been taken to his room, when a 
long conversation ensued respecting the events of 
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that morning. To Geoffrey Harlej the circum- 
stance of his friends'* haying been threatened with 
a distress^ and his not having been made ac- 
quainted with their previous difficulties, all which 
he gathered from the words exchanged by Miss 
Dalrymple and Sara, was quite overpowering to 
him. He could now accoimt for Ellen's strange 
behaviour towards him on the previous day. He 
became, at length, so anxious to learn some 
tidings of her, that, notwithstanding the presence 
of a stranger, he said, 

** Miss Hestaway, may I ask to see your sister 
— ^is she not at home ?" 

" Oh I yes, she is up-stairs ; but this business 
has made her nearly as ill as my poor father; 
if this lady will excuse me, I will go and see how 
she is, for I left her lying down." 

" Oh ! certainly, pray do; I should like to see 
your sister, if she will not object to meeting a 
stranger." 

"Thank you, ma'am;" and Sara, almost too 
weak to move, left the ropm. In a few minutes 
she returned alone; she was ghastly pale, her 
eyes starting, and her lips trembling so as hardly 
to be able to articulate, she stuttered out the 
words, " She's — ^gone !" 

" Gone ! gone where?" said Geoffi-ey, springing 
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from his chair, and rushing up the stairs forgetful 
of everything but his alarm for Ellen. The door 
of the sisters' bed-room was open — no one was 
there ; so he proceeded to Mr. Hestaway's apart- 
ment, in the hope of finding the absent one 
watching by her father's side. The old man was 
sleeping, and she was not there. The house was 
small, so that Harley quickly concluded his search 
in every room and every comer. Whither could 
she have gone? Sara could not reply to this 
question. EUen was so fond of home, and so 
fully occupied there, that she was not in the habit 
of frequenting any neighbour's house to beguile 
her spare hours as many girls are wont to do, so 
that her absence, at such a time, was alarming ; 
and in confirmation, too, of their worst fears, 
Sara discovered that her sister's old shawl and 
bonnet were gone from the wardrobe. How, and at 
what time Ellen had made her escape, now became 
the question, for she could not have gone out by 
the front entrance without having been seen by 
those in the parlour; the only othisr possible 
means of exit was over the low stone wall of a 
neighbour's garden, which led towards the Park. 
This was soon investigated by Geoffrey Harley, 
who leapt over, and inquired among the neigh- 
bours, but no one had been seen to pass that way. 



J 
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The impression of a footstep, which might have 
been that of EUen^ was visible, however, beneath 
the walL 

Harley returned with increased alarm to the 
little room, where he had left Miss Dalrymple 
and Sara, and they then consulted together as to 
the best means of prosecuting a search for the 
absent one. Miss Dalrymple hoped that she 
would return of her own accord in the course of 
the affcemoon, and endeavoured to allay the 
sister's fears; but poor Sara was so stunned by 
this climax of her misery, that she could not 
think at all ; she could not reason ; but stood, pale 
and trembling, gazing out into the street, while 
no tears came to her relief. At length, she 
described to her eager listeners the terrible state 
of excitement from which her sister had been 
suffering of late, and which had fearfully increased 
during the last six-and-thirty hours. She brought 
forward the silk, of which Ellen had that morning 
so unwittingly been making havoc, as indicative 
of some aberration of mind. This proved a 
terrible confirmation of their worst fears, and 
Harley, unable to master his feelings, and unwil- 
ling to display them before others, left the house, 
having assured Sara that he would use every 
means within his power to trace out the path 

G 
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which Ellen had taken^ and that he would return 
the moment he had anything satisfactory to com- 
municate. 

Miss Dalrymple kindly remained until late in 
the afternoon, endeavouring, as best she could, to 
comfort and support the drooping spirits of the 
broken-hearted little milliner. She succeeded in 
persuading her to lie down, and then sat and 
watched by her. The worthy '^Aunt Pen" 
would, perhaps, hardly have been recognised as a 
member of Lady Dalrymple'^s distinguished fa- 
mily, by that most aristocratic lady, had she been 
made aware of her sister-in-law's extraordinary 
conduct on that day. Could she have now looked 
in upon her, and seen the kind-hearted spinster 
divested of her out-door garments, actively em- 
ployed in ransacking the shelves of Mr. Hest- 
away's humble kitchen, for the purpose of finding 
the requisites for making a cup of tea. She even 
filled and put on the kettle with her own delicate 
little hands, and, when the water boiled, made an 
excellent cup of souchong, which she took up- 
stairs to Sara; and this she did, too, without even 
priding herself on her humility, or feeling that she 
had made any very great compromise of her 
"gentility" by the act. Such conduct would 
doubtless have astonished Lady Dalrymple very 
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exceedingly, who, for her part, would never have 
dreamt of performing so degrading an office. 

Having extorted a promise from MissHestaway 
that she would not leave the house to go in search 
of her sister, but remain at home, and take care 
of herself and her aged father. Miss Dalrymple 
resumed her bonnet and cloak, and took leave* of 
the little milliner, saying, " Good-bye ; be assured 
every inquiry shall be set on foot about your 
sister. Put your trust in One powerful to protect, 
and all will, I feel assured, go welL" 

" Yes, I will do so," sobbed Sara, and tears, 
welcome tears, began to flow from her eyes. 
" If we can't see her. His eye is on her where- 
ever she is, whether alive— or — not. She is quite 
safe in His care — I must not forget this." 

Miss Dalrymple left the house, surprised at the 
expression of a confidence which exceeded any- 
thii^g of the kind she had heard before. " We 
are so fond," she said, mentally, " of talking about 
instructing those in a class below us, yet how 
often might we find occasion to learn of them. 
The poor and the unfortunate in this world are 
rich in faith, and who, indeed, should lean most 
trustingly on the Almighty arm but that lonely, 
helpless one who has none else near to rest upon ? 

g2 
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Yet a simple, childlike, and confiding loye is too 
often termed presmnption." 

Evening closed in on that bereaved father and 
daughter, and Ellen did not return. Sara made 
some excuse for her sister's absence, fearful that 
the fact of his daughter's disappearance might be 
too much for the weakened nerves of her aged 
parent. 

At nine o'clock Geoffrey Harley returned, but 
he brought no tidings of the absent one. He 
had early shut up his ushop and came prepared 
to pass the night in watching by the bedside of 
Mr. Hestaway. He procured sleep to both Sara 
and her father by the administration of a soporific 
draught; but for himself who shall describe the 
agony and the remorse in which the young 
chemist passed the lingering hours of that tedious 
watch ? And who shall say when that suspense 
shall pass away, and his beloved Ellen be again 
restored to him and to her family ? 
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CHAPTER X. 

• 

We must now turn to the family in Gloucester 
Place whom we left also in great distress; but 
their trouble was about the dress which the 
young ladies were to wear^ and how, in so short a 
time as was allowed them, they should manage to 
procure a befitting costume for the very aristo- 
cratic entertainment which was to take place 
at Beading. To some of the fair sex it is said 
to come naturally for them to talk de omnibus 
rebus at one and the same time; but it would 
be difficult to write in this style ; and, therefore, 
we shall be obliged to go back for a short time 
to the early part of that same Monday morning 
which we have so far considered only with refer- 
ence to the humble family at Brompton. 

Monday morning broke on the household of 
Sir Timotheus Dalrymple Dalrymple, and found 
the minds of its several members engaged on 
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various subjects, and their tempers in varioas 
degrees of amiability. Her ladysbip was cross 
because all tbe arguments of her eloquence had 
fuled to persuade her Mann to accompany^ her 
and her daughters to the Heading f4te which was 
to take place that eveoing. It was too late now 
to purchase a ticket for the amateur theatricals, 
and Sir Timotheue refused going on the mere 
chance of obtfuning a free admission from Lord 
Doneover, who was one of the actors. This 
nobleman was known to the military knight, and 
Lady Dalrymple " felt perfectly assured that 
from him they might procure a fourth ticket ; " 
and added that " it would look so much better 
for my ^rls if both parents should accompany 
them." 

Her ladyship neyer condescended to acknow 
'ledge her partnership with Sir Timotheus on any 
subject, for it was always, as she expressed it, 
" my house, m^ horses, ni^ servants, and my 
children." But she urged that the "presence 
of a gentleman was indispensable when ladies 
had to appear in public," otherwise she would not 
have pressed him to accompany them. She even 
condescended to plead, but no entreaties suc- 
eded in prev^ling on Sir Timotheus to change 
I mind; and this her ladyship knew full well 
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would be the case when she began to be eloquent 
on the subject, for the knight's first "No" 
remained " no," and the greatest amount of what 
he politely termed "female botheration" never 
succeeded in effecting any change in his deter- 
mined wilL All the good that the said bothera- 
tion effected, was to make him dogged for the 
day; so that Sir Timotheus rose in a bad humour 
half-an-hour earlier than was usual with him, 
and her ladyship, crosser still, half-an-hour later 
than was usual with her. 

•Besides having her husband's "perverse temper" 
to bear with, she was greatly perplexed in mind 
about her dear girls' dresses, at the coming fete, 
and how they were to be provided. Her bills, 
which had been accumulating gradually for some 
years past, had attained to a fearful amount, and 
having been concealed from her husband, now 
pressed on her with a double weight from the 
dread of his discovery. Several tradesmen had 
lately refused her ladyship any further credit, and 
the actual money in her purse was quite insuffi- 
cient for the purchase of a suitable costume for 
her daughters; besides, how should the Miss 
Hestaway's urgent demand be met ? 

The more her ladyship reflected on these 
weighty subjects, the more insurmountable the 
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tSfficulfy of oTercoming tbem appeared. So that 
Lady Dalrymple DalrymiJe descended to the 
breakfast-room in a very unhappy &aine of mind. 
The Mieaes Dalrymple, Elvira and Aletbea, 
were, like their parents, also diacompoeed in their 
tempers; they were aniq)pi&h in their manner 
towards Annt Pen, and very nnkind to their 
yoangest nster. Bnt they tenderly ezcnsed their 
peevishness, in th^ own individual cases, as they 
were wont to do, by asserting that diey felt 
"nervous." Poor young ladies, they were, perhaps, 
to be pi^ed on this occasion, for they had passed 
an almost wholly sleepless night in anxious 
thoughts about their visit to Reading. Their 
imperfect dreams and waking thoughts had been 
merged together in a most perplexing manner; 
yet all resolving themselves into one prodigions 
fear lest they should have nothing suitable to 
wear on the approaching great occasion. Then, 
if they should find it possible to get anything 
made during the day, the next question was, 
what should they select in colour and material 
'"-at would be the most becoming to them? That 
IS a weighty and perplexing subject, for how 
rtile is the im^nation of ladies on this subject 
ley raise a beau ideal of themselveB and then 
ck it out in fancy with coronals gleaming from 
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the dark bright hair^ and gauzes mysteriously 
floating so as to enhance the charm of the fair 
round shoulder or the blooming cheek* These 
mirrors of the mind are, however, very deceptive, 
for that materializing Psyche in the comer of 
the room soon reduces fancy to her just and 
less poetic proportions. 

Most perverse, too, had been the dreams of 
Elvira and Alethea. At one time the train had 
started and they were left behind gazing at each 
other in helpless, hopeless agony on the platform 
of the Paddington Station. Then, if they reached 
their destination, the gigantic trunks, which held 
the one-and-fifty skirts with which, in humble 
imitation of the French Empress, they were to 
expand their lofty figures, were left behind.* 
Then Lord Doneover, who was a "charming 
beau, a fri^d of papa's, and a delightful waltzer," 
would not so much as look at them; and when 
the young baronet. Sir Charles Merryweather, 
who condescended to flirt with and compliment 
Miss Dalrymple, stood up to polk with her, and 
the ready hand was raised to place upon his 

* The Empress of the French is said to wear seventeen 
skirts as crinoline is denounced. This numher was there* 
fore required for Lady Dalrymple and her two " girls." 

g5 
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shoulder — ^the partner proved a vision — ^her hand 
struck against the bed's head, and Elvira awoke 
in alarm. 

Thus had the night passed with the elder 
daughters of the house of Dalrjrmple ; and they 
consequently arose unrefreshed and exceedingly 
cross, ahd went down to breakfast in a worse 
temper, if possible, than either of their parents. 
The object seen in the mirror was very unlike 
the portrait which the imaginations of both 
young ladies had reflected on the retina of the 
moral eye, and no aid from coronals or zephyr 
gauzes could have rendered them attractive in 
their present mood. But, doubtless, it would all 
be right enough at the ball by and by, when the 
winning smiles could be put on at pleasure with 
their gay dresses, if they could but succeed in 
getting them. 

Louisa Dalrymple also awoke early, full half 
an hour before the young ladies' attendant came 
to call them; but, unlike her sisters, she felt 
refreshed and happy. She had fallen asleep 
without any distracting cares; and happy they 
who have no anxieties but such as they can cast 
upon a loving Father's care with a certainty of 
finding sympathy and relief. On Louisa had 
lately dawned a host of new ideas and bright 
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thoughts^ such as from their yery freshness and 
purity made her happy. In her Aunt Penelope 
she had discovered a new and sympathising firiend, 
and a companion who was making her feelings 
known to herself. Thoughts and yearnings which 
she had hitherto been incapable of reducing into 
any definite form, were now arranging them- 
selves into principles and actions; and at the 
same time holding out to her imagination higher, 
nobler, and more satisfying objects of pursuit. 
These were beginning to shed a freshness and 
reality over an existence which had thus far in 
her young life been felt only as vapid and insuffi- 
cient for her happiness. 

Aunt Penelope awoke as usual, after her one 
long nap, and rose immediately; for she had 
adopted the custom of the hero of "Waterloo, 
" First turn — ^tum out." This small self-denial 
of early rismg allowed her a quiet interval, first 
for devotion, and then for arranging the duties 
of the day, before her waiting-maid appeared to 
put the finishing touches to her toilette. Miss 
Dalrymple had a great deal to think of, and a 
great deal to arrange, on this especial Monday 
morning; and she never entered on any kind of 
business without having first made it the subject 
of prayer. Her first care was for John Hest- 
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away, whose evident distress and gentle, patient 
humilitj of manner, had greatly interested the 
good lady's feelings. How could she manage to 
supply him with the money he required? It 
would bedifScult to interfere in her sister-in-law's 
affairs; but it was the best alternative of two 
evils, that Lady Dalrymple should be displeased 
and accuse her of " meddling with what did not 
concern her," than to suffer a hardworking, 
worthy family to be stripped of all their home 
comforts. To her own brother she could speak, 
and this she determined to do as well as to con- 
trive that she and Sir Timotheus should be 
present when Mr. Hestaway came at nine o'clock. 

Miss Dalrymple next consulted Theresa, her 
maid, as to whether she could contrive to get two 
dresses ordered, and sent home in time for her 
nieces to wear at the Reading fdte. 

The accommodating Theresa immediately prof- 
fered the services of a cousin of her's, who would 
undertake to make two tulle dresses over white 
satin of the latest fashion, before four o'clock. 
Mrs. Strachy was entirely in the employ of one 
of the great shopkeepers in the West End, who 
supply ready-made dresses ; but as a favour, she 
was allowed to take a few private orders for 
herself. 
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This matter having been satisfactorily arranged^ 
Miss Penelope descended to the breakfast room. 
The meal passed off very silently until the butler 
entered^ and asked his mistress if she had ap- 
pointed Mr. Hestaway to call on her^ for that he 
was now in the hall. With much embarrassment 
of manner. Lady Dalrymple rose and left the 
room ; she was not absent very long, and when 
she returned, resumed her seat with a stern yet 
satisfied air. 

She had spoken harshly to the old man, and 
had appeared to know nothing about having on 
the previous day desired him to call at that time ; 
she again upbraided him with " dunning" her for 
a paltry bill, and told him that she was engaged 
with her family at breakfast, and that she could 
not possibly give him the money then, but that 
ip the course of a day or two he should receive a 
check ; nay, that she should probably call herself 
and settle the account with his daughters. " There 
could be no haste about so trifling a sum," she 
added, ^^but as he had had so long a walk, it 
should not be entirely in vain," and she had 
daintily drawn forth from her reticule two papers, 
which she handed to him with so bland and patro- 
nising a smile, that John Hestaway believing it 
to be a bonus, thanked her ladyship with a heart- 
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felt gratitude. She had appeared as if anxious to 
a^oid the old man's acknowledgments, for she 
hastily withdrew, and re-entered the breakfiist- 
room. The butler then showed him out of the 
house, and in the street the old man hastened 
to satisfy himself as to the nature and yalue of 
the documents he had received. When he had 
walked a short distance towards Dorset Square, 
and before he was out of sight of Sir Timotheus 
Dahymple's residence, Mr. Hestaway stood stiU, 
took out his glasses from his pocket, and having 
carefully adjusted them, proceeded to an exami- 
nation of Lady Dalrymple's deed of gift. And 
what was it? Shall we say that he was dis- 
appointed, disgusted, or angry, as he read the 
words, " Deliver to John Hesta^^ay, the bearer, 
one quart of pea-soup," and on the other, "Deliver 
to bearer, John Hestaway, one hundred of coal, 
price 1«." No, he was neither of these, and let us 
affirm it in the old man's praise, that not a feeling 
of anger possessed his spirit, for trial and sorrow 
had wrought their appointed work — he was meek 
and lowly in heart. He knew it to be an insult 
and an injury, for he was not a pauper — yet for 
his daughters' sake the father felt aggrieved. He 
forgave it, nevertheless, for that was easy to him 
now — it had indeed become his habit to excuse 
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and pardon any who might put an offence or 
slight upon him. 

Although sadly disappointed in his first hope, 
that some real benefit was assured to them in 
those tiny coloured slips of paper, John Hestaway 
put them into his waistcoat pocket, and then re- 
placing his spectacles in their case, proceeded 
towards the residence of the fair and bountiful 
Mrs. Stapleton. Here a fresh disappointment 
awaited him, but not one which exposed him to 
any anxious delay, for the house was shut up from 
cellar to attic, and the milkwoman seeing Mr. 
Hestaway approach the door bell, told him that 
" the lady who lived there was gone out of town." 
So he turned with a sad enfeebled step, that lag- 
gard tread which is born of hopeless sorrow, to 
retrace his path towards home, and carry thither 
the dread intelligence which was, as he feared, to 
rob him and his dear children of all the comforts 
of a home, and send them whither ? 

When Lady Dalrymple returned from her 
brief interview with John Hestaway, and had 
reseated herself at the breakfast table. Sir Timo- 
theus asked, " Who is the visitor who required 
so early an interview with you, my dear ?" 

" A person called Hestaway." 

" That will not tell me anything, for I never 
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heard his Dtune before that I am aware of, and I 
wish, to know hie bosineBS, and why he should 
call at so noaccountable an hour, or make it 
necessary for yon to leave the breakfast table to 
speak with bim. His business most be very 
u:^ent, I should think, to make such a step neces- 
sary. If I am not intruding. Lady Dalrymple, 
on any private business," continued her husband, 
drawing himself up majestically to bis full height," 
I should wish to know the object of this early 
visit." 

Probably her ladyship's increasing embar- 
rassment served to confirm the anxiety of Sir 
Timotheus, for her countenance exhibited both 
distress and confusion. 

Manifold and various as bad been Lady Dal- 

rymple's expedients to trick her tradesmen by 

delaying her payments, she had always hitherto 

contrived to keep her husband in the dark as to 

her financial difficulties. She had always managed 

on settling days to square accounts with him in 

a satisfactory manner, for she was fully aware 

ik-* i.„ would have been exceedingly angry, were 

iscover that she had bad recourse to any 

ind means for supplying herself with non- 

le. Should the payment of some hill be 

^tedly demanded, or should it exceed in 
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amount the limits of the privy purse to defray^ 
her ladyship had been In the habit of encroaching 
on the housekeeping funds for supplying the 
deficiency. This loan^ as she conscientiously 
considered It, was soon repaid to the domestic 
purse, by a rigid economy, and pinching of her- 
self and daughters, which extended In a milder 
degree to the supplies In the servants' hall. All 
such articles of housekeeping as her ladyship 
held to be non-essential, were withdrawn ; In fact, 
all those which could be withheld for a time with- 
out producing a mutiny below stairs. We have 
heard of a family reduced to a dietary of bouilli 
from neck of mutton one day, which on the fol- 
lowing was served cold with rice pudding, and 
this adopted twice In the week for a month, has 
left a balance In hand of the lady-mistress, which 
has supplied her with a fine new bonnet. 

It was something on this principle that Lady 
Dalrymple had conscientiously acted full often, 
but so cautiously, and at such discreet Intervals, 
that her domestic parsimony had never obtruded 
Itself on the attention of Sir ■ TImotheus, nor 
had excited more than a subdued murmur In the 
lower regions. 

But the present crisis of her affairs was alarm- 
ing. Her ladyship had gone on adding to her 
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account with the meek and amiable Miss Hest- 
awaySy without once thinking that such mild^ in- 
significant persons could ever presume to trouble 
her for payment. She was also alarmed at the 
amount, which far exceeded what she had fancied 
could be due. She had forgotten, in the course 
of a few years, many of the items, and how could 
she now meet a bill of two hundred and fifty 
pounds herself? or how could she yenture to 
apply to her husband for its payment ? In what 
terms should she confess her duplicity to one who 
had been so strict, yet kind and liberal, in all his 
money transactions with herself? and how should 
she bear the expression of his wounded pride and 
indignation on finding himself deceived and his 
confidence betrayed ? 

Her ladyship was in a difficulty, but she was 
not repentant — she was only the subject of a 
sudden fear. She could not, therefore, confess 
her fault, and she could not cooly ask her 
husband for the sum of two hundred and fifty 
pounds. She saw that she could not now escape 
the discoYery of the fatal truth. Sir Timotheus's 
cariosity was excited, and she knew that he 
would never rest until he had made so thorough 
an investigation as diould serve to satisfy his 
mind. This his lady wife knew full well, and 
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she now felt that she trembled beneath his clear, 
searching glance ; so the only means which sug- 
gested itself to her mind was to seek refuge in 
hysterics. With a piercing cry, she exclaimed, 

"Oh! Dalrymple oh! oh! don'tlook 

at me in that frightful manner !" then flinging her 
arms wildly around her eldest daughter, who was 
conveniently seated next her, her ladyship went 
off into a most satisfactory and dramatic fit of sob- 
bing and screaming. 

"Good heavens! what is the matter now?" 
said Sir Timotheus rising. 

He was really alarmed, for in all the three and 
twenty years of their married state, his fair 
partner had had the good taste never to have 
subjected him to this ordeal. For a moment, 
the panic which seized on his daughters extended 
to the military knight himself, and during his 
short paroxysm of alarm, he wildly flung the 
contents of the breakfast basin in her ladyship's 
face, and, unconscious of what he was doing, was 
proceeding to bestow on her a plentiful libation 
from the cream jug, when, aroused by fear of 
destruction to a costly dress. Lady Dalrymple 
slightly raised herself, and taking the hand which 
held the silver ewer, and putting it gently aside, 
said, in a plaintive tone. 
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" Oh I my dear, dear husband — ^my dear Timo- 
thy — my dearest Dabymple ! — no more, no more, 
I am better now '^ and raising her handkerchief 
to tearless eyes, added, *^ I will confess — oh ! don't 
be angry with me. The man came to tell me his 
family will be ruined if I don't send him the 
money before twelve o'clock." 

" What money ?" 

^^ The two hundred and fifty pounds they say 

I owe them Oh! don't look so oh! don't 

— oh! don't youll kill me !" and off she went 

again into a second and more vehement edition 
• of sobs and screams. 

Sir Timotheus rushed from the room, with 
hands close-pressed upon his ears, to exclude the 
fearful sounds which were emanating from his 
wife's still bright and healthful lips. 

Miss Penelope Dalrymple was the only one of 
the party who maintained her equanimity. She 
assisted in removing her sister-in-law to her bed- 
chamber, endeavouring there to soothe her agi- 
tation, and then leaving the invalid to the gentle 
ministrations of her daughters and the house- 
keeper, the worthy spinster descended to her 
brother'^s library. Having entered and quietly 
seated herself near him, and kindly laying her 
hand upon his arm, she said, 
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" Dear Timothy, I am afraid that you are sadly 
distressed with this affair : Maria is better now. 
I have seen her to her room, and she is lying 
down and more composed. I came to tell you 
this, and to say that if it is not quite convenient 
for you to pay this bill, I can advance the sum at 
once. All I beg is, that it may be settled with- 
out delay, for the poor dressmakers to whom the 
money is due, are on the verge of having an 
execution in their house. I heard the aged father 
of the Miss Hestaways say yesterday, that they 
must pay their landlord before twelve o'clock 
to-day. That is the reason the old man came so 
early, to see if he could obtain what was due to 
his daughters. And I am sure you will feel for 
their distress should it not reach them in time to 
save their little property. If you will allow me, 
I will take it to them myself, without loss of 
time. My nieces, of course, can give me the 
address at Brompton, and I shall soon get there." 

"Dear Pen, you are always good and thought- 
ful of other's comfort and welfare. I shall not 
be obliged to borrow this money of you, although 
it is a very large sum, conddering the ample 
provision I thought I had made for the expenses 
of dress. It is very grievous to me, and most 
especially so from the circumstance of my being 
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kept in ignorance of this outlay. I have not 
deserved such treatment, and that is the part 
which I feel most keenly. Besides, I cannot 
bear the thought of keeping those who work for 
us from their honest earnings. I have made it 
a practice to be just, and to have no debts. It is 
a bitter disappointment to meet with such an 
unworthy requital, and that, too, from one whom 
I ha\ie invariably treated with a liberality and 
kindness consistent with my means." 

Miss Dalrymple soon succeeded in soothing 
the feelings of chagrin and vexation from which 
her brother was suffering. Her kind, sympa- 
thising manner, seemed a panacea for the sorrows, 
great or small, of all those who came within the 
circle of her kindly influence; and having re- 
ceived a check to the full amount of Miss Hest- 
away's bill, she set off in a cab for Brompton, 
refiising the use of Lady Dalrymple's carriage, 
as that would occasion a delay. 

As we have already seen in the foregoing 
chapter. Miss Dalrymple only arrived at Mr. 
Hestaway's residence just in time to save them 
from a distress. On the breakfast-table, after 
the worthy lady had quitted the house in Glou- 
cester Place to proceed on her way to Brompton, 
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was found the following note, addressed to Elvira 
and Alethea : 

" My dear Nieces. — If you can depend on 
the taste and reliability of the * saturnine, un- 
sympathising, unfeeling' Aunt Penelope, you may 
rest satisfied regarding your toilette for the ap- 
proaching ball, &c. At four o'clock you will 
receive two dresses, with suitable decorations for 
the head. All minor matters you can attend to 
yourselves. 

" Your affectionate aunt, 

'' Pen." 

The delight which this kind gift of the gene- 
rous spinster caused to her nieces, may well be 
imagined, and when their mother was informed 
of it, the relief which it afforded to her anxious 
heart went far in restoring her ladyship to a state 
of convalescence. 

Miss Dalrymple did not return, owing to the 
distress and illness of Sara Hestaway and her 
father, as we have already seen, until too late in 
the afternoon to witness the result of Theresa's 
orders, or the delight evidenced by Elvira and 
Alethea at the exquisite and well-fitting dresses, 
which had been sent punctually at the hour 
named by Mrs. Strachy. 
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When Aunt Pen came home^ she was surprised 
to learn that Ladj Dalrymple had sufficiently 
recovered from her illness to be able to accom- 
pany her daughters to Readings and that the 
ladies, with their two maids, had already taken 
their departure. They had, indeed, been greatly 
delighted with their aunt's kind and elegant pre- 
sent, yet with their thoughts seemingly more 
engaged on the effect which their appearance 
would produce on the sensitive hearts of their 
partners, than by any feelings of thankfuhiess to 
the kind relative who had thus liberally minis- 
tered to their gratification. 
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CHAPTEK XL 

While Theresa was busily engaged in attending 
on her mistress's toilet on the following morning, 
she beguiled the time by narrating her visit to 
Mrs. Strachy's establishment, where the Miss 
Dalrymples' dresses had been made; and she 
pictured the scene as one so distressing to her 
feelings, and one, the evils of which should be 
remedied, that Aunt Penelope acceded to her 
maid^s proposal that she should go with her that 
morning to Mrs. Strachy's residence, wh'en she 
went to pay the bill. 

Little did that worthy lady dream, when she 
gave the order for her nieces' dresses, that she 
was becoming a party to a system of cruelty 
from which her kindly heart revolted, as soon as 
it was made known to her. 

Ladies were not admitted to the work-rooms 
generally ; but through Theresa's connection and 
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iDtimacy irith the lady superior, she thought 
Miss Dalrymple might accompany her without 
any objection being made. Aunt Pen did not go 
in any incognito costume, but she dressed herself 
very simply, so as to pass unobserved as the com- 
panion of Theresa. They accordingly set out 
together, and bad not walked far ere they reached 

an apparently private house in Street 

ThercBa, apologidng for the deed to Miss Dal- 
rymple, gave a double tnock at the door ; for, as 
the relative of Mrs. Strachy, who was so great at 
home, she could not ring the bell^ — this being an 
etiquette consistent with the claims of Mrs, 
Strachy. This application to the knocker was 
answered by a pale, delicate-looking ^rl. 

" Is Mrs. Strachy at home?" said Theresa. 

" Yes, ma'am." 

"Can I see her?" 

" I don't think you can, ma'am ; she is x>ar- 
ticularly engaged just now in the work-rooms." 

" Will you go and tell her that Miss Dobaon 
wishes to see her?" and the young attendant dis- 
appeared. Theresa, with some embarrassment, 
apoli^^sed to her mistress as soon as they were 
~' — B, for her assumption of consequence; but 
I Dalrymple quite understood the rSle they 
had to play, and told her to act just as if she 
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was not present. They were now awaiting the 
return of the young girl in a small front parlour, 
which was very bare of furniture, and devoid of 
all those superfluous articles of decoration which 
could be made available by those disposed to- 
wards acts of theft. 

After a little delay, the girl returned, saying 
that "Mrs. Strachy would be able to see Miss 
Dobson;" and re-ascending the stair, led the 
visitors to a chamber on the third floor. Here the 
front and back rooms were arranged so as to form 
one apartment. This was furnished only with long 
deal tables and chairs of the commonest kind, and 
without carpet or window-hangings. Between 
thirty and forty haggard, miserable-looking women 
were here seated at work, and all diligently em- 
ployed ; while a nervous kind of haste and energy 
was evinced in all their movements. These needle- 
women varied in ages from fifteen to fifty, some 
apparently in different stages of decline. Many 
a pale young girl was there, whose transparent, 
slender fingers trembled, as if hardly able to hold 
the needle ; and yet she worked, while the bright 
hectic comes deeper and deeper on her fair cheek, 
showing, in strong contrast, the livid complexion 
of lip and forehead. Some were employed in 
"basting" and fitting work for the less expe- 
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rienced hands, while others were preparing trim- 
mings. 

Here Miss Dalrymple discovered the secret of 
how a fiiU-flounced and elaborately-decorated 
dress could be manufactured in the course of six 
hours. The task was divided : one needlewoman 
working on only one portion of a dress.* For 
instance, one devoted herself to the task of making 
the sleeves; another, the skirts; a third, the 
trimmings; a fourth, the flounces, and so on; 
even the corsage was divided, and given to 
separate hands: so that as many as a dozen 
persons were employed on one article of dress. 
Say that in the preparation of one of the Miss 
Dalrymple 's dresses, with all its elaborate trim-? 
mings, the labour of one needlewoman for thirty 
hours* was required, Mrs. Strachy would have 
put on ten or twelve hands, so as to produce it 
finished in six hours. 

It was near one o'clock when Miss Dalrymple 
and her attendant reached Mrs. Strachy's house ; 
and as the dinner-hour approached, she perceived 
an increased diligence with the needles, as they 

* This would not be aHowing too much time for making 
a full dress, if the needlewoman worked so as not to injure 
her health. We know it is often accomplished in half 
that period. 
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flew rapidly through the air. Shortly after, she 
observed a little stir amongst the workers ; it was 
dinner-time. Some few put on their bonnets and 
shawls, and left the room to go home for an hour 
— their residences being within a short distance 

of Street. Some drew together at a small 

table, in a comer of the room, and each producing 
a tiny basket, took out thence a penny saveloy and 
roll ; another, some bread and cheese ; a third, 
only bread and dripping ; a fourth, an egg, and 
80 on : for many of these girls earn but tenpence 
or one shilling a day, and the best hands but nine 
shillings in the week, and out of this small sum 
must they pay for food, coal, lodging, and dress. 

While Miss Dobson was engaging the attention 
of her friend and cousin Mrs. Strachy, Miss 
Dalrymple approached a little knot of workers 
who were all occupied on a delicate-coloured moir^ 
antique dress. She observed a vast deal of hurry 
and excitement in the manner of the young 
women employed on it; and remarking on their 
working so rapidly, one of them told her that 
" it should have been ready half an hour before, 
and that they were working for their lives to get 
it done." 

^*For your deaths, I should think," replied 
Aunt Pen, with a sigh. 
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"What, you feel for us, do you, ma'am?" said 
one of the workers, lookuig up at her; **few, 
such as you, know or feel for our sufferings! 
But our mistress is not to blame ; she is obliged 
to urge us on, because Mr. Zadoc is obliged to 
urge her on, in order to satisfy the impatience 
and unreasonableness of the ladies. We often 
have to do as now; not be allowed to take our 
meals until the task required is completed. We 
have worked — have we not ?" she said, appealing 
to the young woman next her, " for sixteen and 
eighteen hours in the twenty-four, and even then 
we have not been allowed to go home until the 
work was done, resting only a quarter of an hour 
at each meal throughout the day." 

But how is that?" said Miss Dalrymple; 

you can't be compelled in England to work in 
that manner. We have no slavery in our 
country ! " 

** Stem necessity, and the absence of that 
charity which feels for, and compassionates its 
neighbour's sufferings — ^these are the slave-drivers 
with us," said a woman of about forty years of 
age, looking up with piercing, dark blue eyes, 
whose expression was that peculiar, fearful glance 
which is seen only in such as have gone through 
great degrees of suffering. '^ If we refused to do 
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as Mrs. Strachy requires, we should be turned 
off at once, and firesh hands would be put on in 
our places ; and then we may sleep and starve in 
the streets or in the Adelphi arches — ^that is 
the alternative if we refuse to work as we are 
bidden !" 

Before Miss Dalrymple could make any reply 
to this statement, and as if to confirm the truth of 
what she Lad just heard, and add to the distress 
she felt at such a scene and state of things, one of 
the little party, whom she had joined, fainted. 
She was not young, and was sadly emaciated in 
face and figure. She was quickly removed by a 
companion, and her work given to another who 
took her place ; and this was done without appa- 
rently exciting any sympathy or surprise among 
the little group to which she belonged. Alas! 
they were all too much accustomed to such 
occurrences." 

Miss Dalrymple was quite confused with all 
she saw, and at length asked ^^ K it were the 
heat of the room which had occasioned the iUness 
of the poor needlewoman, and why they had not 
the windows open to admit a little fresh air ?^' 

" Oh ! thfey can't be opened, they are all nailed 
down," said another of the workers, "lest the 
dust should blow in and injure the delicate mate- 
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riiils on which we have to work. Yoii, ma'am, feel 
it coming in from the fresh lar, I dare say ; but we 
have got used to the foul aii in which we are 
compelled to live. The ladies' dresses are of more 
consequence than we poor wretches who make 
them, of course. Look at the walls, ma'am ; see, 
they are streaming with condensed breath; and 
see, too, how thinly we are all clad in this cold 
season. It's the fever that's upon us in this dose 
place — this infectious, pestilential air, that makes 
it impossible for us to wear our usual clothing. 
There goes another of us," she added, with a 
coarse, wild laugh ; *' we shall all be lifeless pre- 
sently, I suppose ;" and Miss Dalrymple, looking 
round, saw a young girl, of about eighteen 
or twenty, and who would have been beautiful 
but for the sickly hue of her complexion, fell from 
her chiur upon the ground perfectly unconscious. 

Deeply affected by the scene of misery which 
surrounded her, and forgetful of the part she had 
taken upon herself to act. Miss Dalrymple rushed 
forward and raised the fainting figure from the 
floor. 'Diis was no difficult task, for the poor girl 
was very thin and delicate in frame ; and instinc* 
tively assuming a tone of command, she said, 

" Open the windows directly ; make way, and 
one help me to support the poor child, and 
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place her so that the firesh w* may blow upon her. 
Go," she added, addressing another, '*and fetch 
some cold water as quickly as you can.^ 

At this moment Mrs. Strachy joined the scene, 
exclaiming, in an authoritative tone, ''Come, I 
can have no interference here. Miss Dobson, 
have the goodness to speak to your friend, and 
tell her how to behave herself in my establish- 
ment, if she does not know." 

Theresa, in evident confusion, approached the 
part of the room where Miss Dalrymple was still 
attending to the poor girl, who was now reviving 
a little ; but the waiting-'maid knew not how to 
act: whether to betray her mistress,- or still 
treat her only as an equal — when that lady put an 
end to her doubts, by saying, 

" Theresa, go and open that window, and help 
me to lift this poor child near it. The air here is 
stifling — no wonder they all look so ill in this 
room." 

" Miss Dobson, who is this person ?" exclaimed 
Mrs. Strachy, in a voice of angry authority; 
*' who is she who thus ventures so unbecomingly 
to give orders in my establishment ?" 

" I will tell you presently, Mrs. Strachy," re- 
plied Aunt Pen, in a firm yet gentle voice, " that 
is, as soon as this poor girl can support herself;" 
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and then, consigning her to the care of Theresa, 
she turned towards Mrs. Strachy, saying, " I am 
Miss Penelope Dalrymple, the sister of Sir Timo- 
theus Dalrymple, and the lady who purchased 
two dresses from you yesterday to the amount of 
twenty pounds, which sum I came here now to dis- 
pharge. Thus much to satisfy your interest; but, 
chiefly, I am here in the character of a Christian 
woman. I had heard of the misery and wretch- 
edness existing in such establishments as yours, 
and of the cruelty perpetrated in them, and I 
accompanied my maid Dobson this morning in the 
hope of being enabled to contradict such reports. 
But I regret to say, that what I have now wit- 
nessed far exceeds all I have ever heard, and 
even more than I could have imagined." 

Mrs. Strachy ''s manner changed at once; but 
she cast a glance of reproach at Theresa for 
having thus surreptitiously brought her mistress 
there, then added, 

" Perhaps you will allow me. Miss Dalrymple, 
to make a little explanation, and I will do so 
before my workers, so as to justify myself, I hope 
to them also, as it has been in their presence that 
you appear to accuse nie of cruelty. On my part, 
this state of things is, I assure you, madam, quite 
unavoidable. I am employed by one of the lead- 
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ing houses in Street, where they are often 

taking more orders than we can accomplish in the 
time specified. Mr. Zadoc sends the work to me, 
and it must be ready at the time named; he drives 
me, and I am compelled to drive on my workers. 
Sometimes his lady-customers require a number 
of dresses, as in the case of mourning, within so 
limited a time, that it ' is next to impossible for 
my needlewomen to accomplish the task. Mr. 
Zadoc cannot refuse the order without injury to 
himself, and he endeavours to meet the ladies' 
wishes, and fancies himself compelled to promise 
all the speed in the execution of the work, which 
his unreflecting customers demand. Mr. Zadoc 
then sends the order to me ; I cannot refuse to 
fulfill his wishes; I cannot afford to lose his em- 
ploy, for it is my only means of support. Accord- 
ingly, I put on a vast number of my best hands, 
for all are not equally rapid and skilful, and these 
I have to pay at a higher rate ; and am compelled 
to keep them at the work until it is done. I pay 
them for all extra hours ; and it is so far optional 
with them to perform what I require, as it is with 
me to undertake what Mr. Zadoc requires. I 
might refuse, or disappoint him; but, in that case, 
he would never employ me again ; and I should 
be obliged to do the same with my needlewomen 
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if they would not consent to help me through a 
pressing mass of work. In the season^ I have 
as many as seventy or even ninety women at 
a time employed on the ready-made mantles, 
dresses, &c., which are to be seen exposed for 
sale at so low a price in the shop windows. I 
have another room above this, on the fourth 
floor, similarly filled with workers, and you would 
be astonished, ma'am, if you knew how little I 
gain upon each hand I employ. Think of the 
rent, too, of this house, and the expense which 
this establishment must be to me. I hope you 
will not judge me hardly. I am quite aware that 
something ought to be done to change this miserable 
state of things, but who shall say where it is to 
begin? I can do nothing in it, for I cannot give 
up this business and starve. At the rate which 
ladies now require their work done, both as to 
speed and low prices, these evils must exist, and 
I do not think the sin lies at my door, nor greatly 
with the tradesman. His cry is, that he must 
meet the demands of his customers, or some one 
else will gain their patronage." 

'' I must, by your own statement, Mrs. Strachy," 
said Aunt Pen, with tears in her eyes, "exon- 
erate you from blame ; but it grieves me to think 
that those who labour for us should be thus 
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miserably off. Will you all6w Dobson to take 
the two invalids to their respective homes^ and 
supply them with what may be necessary for 
their present exigencies ?" 

" Oh ! certainly, madam; you are too kind ; I 
wish that every lady was like you. Though I do 
believe the hearts of most of them are full of 
kindness^ and they would do much to relieve the 
necessities of their humble and overworked 
sisters, did they but know of their distress. But 
you see, ma'am, those that are rich and happy, 
they don't know these things; and then they 
are so thoughtless in their own happiness, they 
don't reflect on such painful subjects." . 

Miss Dairy mple then took leave of Mrs. Strachy, 
having commissioned Theresa to take charge of 
the overworked needlewomen, and convey them 
in a cab to their respective homes. She also 
handed her purse to the waiting-maid, to do what 
was immediately necessary for them, and returned 
alone, and oppressed with many a painful thought, 
to her brother's house in Gloucester Place. 

Ah, bright belle of the morning and evening 
scenes of gaiety and display, revel not in the 
thought of your elegant costumes, so cheaply and 
so quickly supplied to you! Cease to entreat 
your friends to patronise with their custom your 
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'^ obliging clever milliners, becaufie their charges 
are so moderate." ^' Cheap !" is cheap the burden 
of your praise? It is the word which is murder- 
ing the happiness and too often the life of your 
fellow-creatures. Oh! cast the garment from 
you — ^trample it beneath your feet. Oh ! do not 
dance so gaily, or smile so carelessly, for the 
trembling hand that made your too becoming 
gossamers is now blanched and still ! The young 
girl fainted ere the task was done; and oh! 
blessed result for her — oh ! bliss of bliss ! — ^her 
eyes were never destined to unclose again upon 
her earthly home of suffering and privation ! for 
her the enfeebled pulse of sorrow shall never beat 
again! 
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CHAPTER XII. 

The. reader must now be introduced to a new 
character. Mrs. Anstey is the widow of a Scotch 
gentleman. The room which she occupies is a 
small front parlour ten feet by twelve, in a house 
situated in a quiet street near Manc)iester Square. 
The apartment is meanly furnished :. the carpet 
is threadbare, and a few embers are burning in a 
grate whose space has been diminished to within 
four or five inches, by means of bricks, so as to 
contain the smallest quantity of fuel. A pem- 
broke table against the wall, three rush-bottomed 
chairs, a worm-eaten washstand, and a shut up 
bedstead comprise all the fumitiu'e of this deso- 
late looking room, with the addition indeed of an 
oak-framed looking-glass over the chimney-piece, 
which reflects every. abject darker than it really 
is, and much distorted. 

The bedstead is down now, and has been so 
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for many weeks past both night and day, for Mrs. 
Anstey has been too weak of late to sit up for 
above *a few minutes at a time, and she is now 
lying on her flock bed with its dark patchwork 
quilt Here in this recumbent posture, with head 
slightly raised by a small pillow, she has been 
occupying herself with needle-work, until the 
evening began to close in, and it was no longer 
light enough to see, so she is resting herself 
awhile, until it is time to light her candle and 
make the coffee which, with a small piece of dry 
bread, is to form her scanty evening meaL 

The blind of the window which looks out upon 
the narrow street is drawn up, so as to admit the 
faint glimmering rays from the gas-light which 
has just sprung into being at the touch of the 
lamplighter. The musical cries of the afternoon 
milk carriers have long since ceased, and the 
muffin and crumpet sellers' voices are dying away 
in the more distant streets. The occupant of the 
dismal little room is possessed of neither watch 
nor clock of any kind ; she therefore calculates 
the fleeting hours by the intermitting visits of the 
itenerant vendors, who traverse the street at stated 
hours and intervalsduringtheday. The dinner hour 
for others — but seldom for the widow — ^is marked 
by the jingling of porter potS) which tells that 
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mid-day is past. Mrs. Anstey usually wd^lks out 
at about one o'clock^ to conceal the fact from her 
landlady aipid the other lodgers that she has no 
dinner to eat. Dry bread and a thin potation of 
coffee, is all the nourishment of which she has 
partaken for many weeks past. This is occasioned 
by the fact, that she has been eamin^c at the rate 
only of sevenpence halfpenny a day ; the hire of 
her tiny chamber is three shillings a week, then 
what has she over and above to meet the expenses 
of food and fuel? 

By sitting close at her work for twelve or four- 
teen hours each day, Mrs. Anstey can earn, like 
many other sufferers, no more than one shilling 
and three halfpence per diem. For instance — for 
she has tried each kind of work m turn— she can 
make three frilled nightcaps at fourpence half- 
penny each, but whether it be flounced skirts, 
silk mantles, night dresses, and other under linen, 
the proportion of each kind of work with its 
relative pay, amounts only to the sum of tenpence 
or a shilling each day. Now, can any woman 
live on six shillings a week ? 

The cause of the widow being now reduced to 
the very brink of starvation, lies in the fact that 
our elegant and benevolent acquaintance, Mrs. 
Stapleton, had, a few weeks previous to our in- 
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troduction to Mrs, Anatey, been kindly patro- 
nising the poor worker. She had employed her 
to make half-a-dozen nightgowns, so elaborately 
trimmed with embroidered insertion and double 
rows of frilling, that it took three days and a half 
to accomplish one of these garments. Mrs. 
Anstey told her employer that she could not un- 
dertake the job at less than three-and-sixpence 
each. Mrs. Stapleton made no objection to the 
charge at the time, and sent the materials ; but 
when the work was completed and sent home, the 
bill was not paid at the time, for the taU footman 
in Dorset Square told Mrs. Anstey that his " mis- 
tress was from home attencUng a meeting of the 
lady-district-vi^tors at the rector's house, so she 
must please to call again, or w^t till the money 
was sent to her." 

At this time Mrs. Anetey had only eightpence 
in her possession. While employed about the 
nightgowns, she had been living abstemiously 
upon her little store of earnings ; therefore know- 
ing that her lodger had now so good a batch of 
work, and from a lady too, instead of from a 
' p, Mrs. Cleaver consented to let the rent stand 
sr for week or so. On the fifth day after the 
rk had been sent in, and Mrs. Anstey was 
lUt to start for her weary walk to Dorset 
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Square, Mrs. Stapleton's own maid called in 
A Street, and brought nine shillings in pay- 
ment of her bill. Mrs. Anstey trembled with 
agitation — she remonstrated, saying, that she 
could not possibly take so little — ^her charge was 
a guinea. 

" You'd better tell my misses so," replied the 
Abigail pertly ; ' " I have nothing to do with it, 
but to do as I am bid, and bring what I am told," 
and laying the money on the little table, she left 
the house. 

" Only nine shillings. God help me !" said the 
widow, and feeling the giddiness coming over her, 
for any trifling annoyance would now bring on 
these attacks upon the brain — she laid herself 
back upon the bed. " Nine shillings !" she ex- 
claimed again, after she had recovered a little, 
" only nine shillings ! which ladies so thought- 
lessly fling away for the gratification of a trifling 
vanity, or in the pursuit of any pleasure, and yet 
so grudgingly give for the labour which is to 
supply to us the necessaries of life. God give me 
patience, and deUver me from aU murmuring and 
bitterness of spirit. Oh ! let me from my heart 
say Thy will be done." After this, she fell into a 
sweet and refreshing sleep. 

Many a walk — wearied, starving, and worn in 
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spirit — had this destitute lady taken to the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Stapleton in Dorset Square, and 
many an iU-spared penny did she spend in paper 
and postage stamps, to try and touch the heart of 
this benevolent lady-bountiful, in the vain hope 
of inducing her to pay the remaining twelve shil- 
lings. This sum was most justly her due ; but all 
expostulations had failed to elicit a reply, for even 
until this very hour the debt remains unpaid. 

Mrs. Anstey, on the contrary, was honesty 
itself; she could starve, as we have seen, rather 
than defraud her neighbour of the smallest trifle, 
and as Mrs. Cleaver had kindly shown her favour, 
by permitting her rent to stand over, was she 
doubly anxious to settle this debt. It now 
amounted to several shillings; indeed, to nearly all 
she had received from Mrs. Stapleton, so having 
the money, she paid it without delay. Between 
disposing of this sum, and earning more by 
needlework done for a shop which did pay justly, 
Mrs. Anstey lived on, dry bread. She would pur- 
chase a four-pound loaf, and cutting it into four- 
teen pieces, take one portion morning and evening, 
so as to make it serve the week. This injuriously 
reduced her strength, and the brain participated 
in the mischief done to her constitution ; so that, 
as she walked along, she at times became giddy. 
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and^ to prevent the impending fall, would, with an 
almost lost power of volition, totter a few paces, 
clinging to the palisades for support, or seat her- 
self on the steps of some private dwelling. ' 

It was when suffering from one of these attacks 
of vertigo, that a stranger had opportunely 
reached the spot where she lay, and lending her 
kindly aid, had taken the invalid to her lodging- 
home. When her spirit is made perfect in a holy 
submission, wiU the poor widow be restored to 
competency and comfort in this Ufe, or be trans- 
lated to a higher bUss above? The narrative of 
these pages will declare. Our weak natures lead 
us to hope that her reward and justification before 
the eyes of a hard-judging world will be on earth, 
for it will be a gratification to the sufferer to be 
raised again in the estimation of her fellow-men 
—of those who, instead of seeing in her trials the 
Father's hand, chastening the favoured child, 
have deemed her sufferings as an instance only of 
a retributive justice 1 Such unloving, unpitying 
souls will too often be found trampling on the 
bruised reed, indulging in base suspicions against 
her whose only crime has been misfortune, and 
they will end their cruel work by casting on her 
reputation ti vile, withering slander, the baneful 
effects of which may but end with life itsel£ The 
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true member of Christ is made to pass through a 
purifying fire, and while being made to die to the 
delusive pleasures of this life, they know not 
until the night of sorrow has passed away, that 
one like the Son of God was with them in that 
flame; that they are safe from all injury, that the 
dross of earth only has been consumed, and that 
the £[ingdom of Heaven has been forming itself 
within them, and this, while proud, short-sighted 
man had deemed their case a bad and hopeless one. 

We wiU trust that Mrs. Anstey will be one of 
those who rise up bright, and renewed in health 
and spirit after years of patiently-bome sorrow ; 
restored to competency, with friends once more 
hovering around her, and all her energies sanctified 
and devoted to the service of Him Who was with 
her in trouble. Her time vriU, doubtless, then be 
spent in acts of love and kindness to her neigh- 
bours, for sorrow has taught her to feel for others' 
woes. Now she is placed in the lowest depths of 
misery ; health, means, and friends are aU with- 
drawn, and yet her trust in One Omnipotent to 
save has never fiuled her. 

She now lies with closed eyes, although the 
sleep has passed oi£ She feels rested, tranquil, 
nay, almost happy, as visions of her early days 
pass in review before her mind's eye. She looks 
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back upon the past — a memory glancing over 
nearly lifty years — and rests in thought upon the 
scenes of light and shade which have chequered 
the course of her existence. 

The remembrance of the passing motives, feel- 
ings, and passions which were excited by the 
various events as they occurred, have long since 
been faded out upon her memory ; but the bright 
and gloomy spots of joy and woe stand promi- 
nently forth beside the stream of life, like stem 
fortresses, or smiling villages and pastures, which, 
seen from some lofty mountam height, lie ranged 
along the banks of some mighty river. There was 
the happy home of childhood and of youth ; the 
stately manor-house, its Gothic roof and pointed 
gables. A gleam of golden light seemed shed 
upon those happy years, and cast a soft, rich har- 
mony of colour on the broad-spreading acres of 
her father's domain. The young eye opened 
gradually to the beauties and deep mysteries of a 
new and unknown world, and imagination played 
its wild freaks with the more sober understanding, 
unfettered in its fancies by a more practical 
teaching. The heart was sorrowful, indeed, at 
times, because the youthful spirit has been 
launched into a world of sin : for it is the child's 
first sorrow to find no sympathetic response to its 
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pore, fredi, heaven-bom thoughts, and to be 

• harshly and nnjuBtly judged by those now worn 

callous and euspicioua by contact with the world. 

But there was the memoiy of the mother's 
tender smile — the touch of her sofl hand; the 
Other's love — sterner, indeed, in manner and 
more exacting — bis word a law ; yet with a heart 
as gentle as woman's where the welfare or happi- 
nesB of Kis wife or children were concerned. Yes, 
we all look back on childhood as a happy and 
mysterious time. 

A few years pass over, and another dissolving 
view presents itself vividly in the phantasmagoria 
of the widow's memory. It is of one glad, one 
sorrowful day, made up of new duties and new 
emotions, with high and holy thoughts of the 
deep responsibilities of life on which she was 
about to enter — a day of hopes and fears, of 
smiles and tears, of regret for the past, and 
bright hopes for the future: a day which saw 
poor 'Bessy leaning on a loving husband's arm, 
and quitting, with God blessing, her parental 
home. 

Then, ^tun, the thrill of happiness which 

f„,™-^ her first a mother, awakemng a deep love 

er young child, which seemed to knit her 

closely in affection to her happy, faithful 
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Edward. There was the happy rural cottage 
amid the wild romantic scenery of Scotland^ her 
second home^ where, if not in wealth, she had 
lived in every comfort, with pattering feet upon 
the stairs, and glad cheerful voices, making the 
house gay, and filling the air with sounds of 
mirth. Six children had blessed that hearth — 
where were they now, that Bessy was thus alone 
in all her sorrow? Two little girls had died 
young, and were laid in the kirkyard of their 
Highland home. 

Then came the change. A colonial appoint- 
ment was sought for and obtained for the hus- 
band, with the hope of setting up the yoimg 
people in life. The happy home, with all that 
was not wanted for a settlement in Australia, was 
sold and parted with, and Mr. Anstey engaged a 
passage for himself and family to Melbourne. 
Oh ! the sad parting from the Highland home ! 
But the office of police magistrate, with twelve 
hundred a-year, was not to be refused by one 
who had a young family to provide for. There 
was the tedious passage out — the husband laid 
upon a bed of sickness during the voyage ; the 
sorrowful landing in an unknown country amid 
a neighbourhood of strangers ; the death-bed of 
her husband. The closing scene was vivid in 
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the widow's menwry of that £re eroit, wlndi 
bereft her of all ahe held most dear, and |dhii^ed 
her into poverty. This was fcdlowed by the death 
of her only Barriviog daughter, five years of ag^ 
who died of ecariatina. 

The total sacrifice of proper^ occan<med by 

the deadi of Mr. Anetey before he had entered 

on his sitoation, the minous expenses attending 

on the sale of goods at home, the purchase of 

articles suited only for Australian life, and the 

payment of the passage money for himself and 

family, left her with means only snffituent for 

returning to England. Leaving one son as dlerk 

in a public o£Bce, Mrs. Anatey, after a few 

months' residence at Melbourne, sold what they « 

had taken out, for the purpose <^ paying their 

pass^e back i^in to Scotland, and returned 

thither, with her second son and an infant still in 

arms. Her parents were now dead; her huB- 

band's family, who were liberal in bestowing that 

cheapest, readiest donation to poor relations, 

■' ' advice, urged that she should not return 

Scotland, but strongly reconunended her to 

in in London, whither the ship had brou^t 

There " would be more chance of get- 

H3me employment for herself, and of pla(UDg 

oungest boy in some line of business there 
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than down in the country ;" and ended their coun- 
0el by throwing out bitter reflections against the 
rashness of her husband in going to Australia. 

With a high spirit unable to bear that her loved 
Edward should be blamed now that he was no 
longer near her^ and finding that good advice, 
mixed with sarcasm, was all she was likely to 
obtain from her relatives, Mrs. Anstey set herself 
diUgently to the task of earning for herself and 
children a sufficient maintenance, to render them 
independent of others. Henry was now ten 
years of age; her infant did not survive its 
passage home ; her eldest son, who was fourteen, 
she considered as provided for, if he did but con- 
tinue steady and diligent in the situation in which 
she had placed him. 

For many years the widow earned so ample a 
salary by tuition, as served to support herself and 
her youngest son in competency, as well as to 
provide him with an education in a collegiate 
school. He was going on very well, and she con- 
tinued to receive good accounts from her eldest 
son, Gustavus. But at length, to her great 
distress, the letters from Melbourne arrived with 
less and less regularity, and then ceased alto- 
gether. On applying to Messrs. Brothers & Co., 
with whom she had placed her son, the answer 

i2 
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returned was that " yomig Mr. Anstey had become 
more and more inattentive to basiness, had sought 
the society of some wild young men, and was, 
they believed, gone off to the diggings in company 
with them." Year followed year of harassing 
anxiety; and, notwithstanding all the mother^s 
inquiries, no fiirther intelligence reached her 
respecting her eldest son. At length she re- 
signed herself, with heart-wrung grief, to the 
conviction of his death. 

Henry was all a mother's heart could wish ; he 
was diligent at his studies ; by his good conduct 
at school, and by exciting the interest of his 
tutors, he secured to himself a sizarship at Cam- 
bridge. His education was completed; and he soon 
hoped to have taken Holy Orders, and entered 
on the duties of the ministry. He came home 
to his mother's apartments in London, after taking 
his degree, when he was attacked by small-pox, 
and died within three weeks after leaving the 
University. 

This fearful shock — this sudden bereavement 
which involved the annihilation of all the widowed 
mother's fondest hopes — shook her nervous system 
to its very foundations, so as to bring on a severe 
and lingering illness. It was a heart-rending trial 
that, ^hat event to which she had looked forward 
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as the reward of all her past labours, all her self- 
denials, should be thus frustrated, and that, too, 
by the death of him on whom she had hoped to 
lean for comfort and support in her declining 
years. That he should be taken from her! — 
why? But she dared not ask — she dared not 
murmur. Grace only could enable her to say 
** Thy will be done." She did say it at length, 
and since then has pursued her patient toil. 
Dead in every hope, save one; dead in all 
feelings, but submission. Her crushed and broken 
heart healing itself in thoughts of Heaven, and 
of reunion there with all she has loved best on 
earth. 

When she rose from this sick bed, her savings 
were spent, and her means of continuing to earn 
money, as she had done, were gone— for with her 
health and strength, went also the power of giving 
instruction. The broken heart must still struggle 
on ; and the necessity for exertion was, perhaps, 
the widow's best resource at this sad time. The 
poor could never surmount .their difficulties, had 
they time to reflect upon their trials ; but, happily, 
the urgent demands of flesh and blood, to be sup- 
plied with its daily food and rest, force them to 
exertion, and in their labour they are permitted 
to forget one half their woe. It had been gra- 
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dually that Bessy Anstey had sunk down into her 
present state of almost helpless, abject desolation. 
When her dreams of the past had reached 
diis point, she dared not indulge her reflections 
further. 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

The hour strikes six from a neighbouring church 
clock, and the pale, drooping figure rises from the 
bed, and commences her operations by collecting 
from a small cupboard the materials for her 
untempting meal. The widow was in the act of 
lifting the kettle from the fire, to make the coffee, 
when a slight tap sounded on a window-pane of 
her room. She started, and put down the boiling 
water. Mrs. Anstey had but few visitors, and 
those only on business, with the exception, indeed, 
of one who usually announced her arrival in that 
manner; but she hardly fancied it could be this 
friend, as it had long been dark — her home was 
distant^ and she had never come at so late an 
hour. Mrs. Anstey answered the signal by first 
opening the door of her own apartment, and then 
that of the street, when a tall figure, closely 
wrapped in a large shawl, entered. 
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** Mrs. Anstey, will you give me half your bed 
to-night ? Do let me find rest here," said a voice, 
weak and trembling in accent. 

" My dear, to be sure you shall ! But what 
has happened ? — ^how ill you look, and how late 
for you to be out!" 

" I am obliged to come," said EUen Hestaway, 
looking strangely about her, with a wild, agonising 
glance, " I have no home V* 

Although greatly alarmed, the widow kindly 
embraced her visitor, begged her to sit down and 
compose herself, adding that she would presently 
make her something warm to drink. 

" No, no ! I want nothing — ^but only let me get 
into bed. I am so weary — so weary ; and, oh I 
my head, my head !" 

Mrs. Anfltey assisted in removing her young 
friend's shawl, and found that it was wet through ; 
her bonnet similarly drenched, as also the beautiful 
coils of hair which hung around her face in wild 
disorder. 

"Where have you been to get so wet, my 
dear ? Oh ! your hair is quite sopped also. 
Have you been out in all this rain, and with no 
umbrella?" 

"Oh, umbrella! what do I want of an um- 
brella ? What shelter would that be when the 
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home's gone? I tell you the house and all is 
gone ! I don't even know where my poor father 
or Sara are gone ! And only think, Bessy," she 
said, bending her lips close to the widow's ear, 
and speaking in a low, mysterious whisper, 
*''Twas he did it ; if it had not been for him we 
might have been spared ! He did it— that Geoffrey 
— ^hush, hush ! don't let them hear me say so I 
but it was Geoffrey — if he had not been so hard 
and cruel ! I thought he loved me — loved me — 
oh ! it was a withering love ! And, Bessy, don't 
tell — hush ! don't tell — but I loved him ! Yes, I 
could have borne anything to save him from one 
slight pang — and yet he has brought us all to 
ruin ! Oh, my head, my head ! — and my heart 
must break ! Oh ! if I could but lie down and 
die here !" and exhausted with the rapidity of 
her speech, as also from long previous excitement, 
the poor girl fell back upon the bed, apparently 
unconscious, and with livid cheek and lip. 

Greatly alarmed at the state her young friend 
was in, and convinced that she was suffering from 
delirium, the widow stole gently from the room, 
with the intention of calling in the assistance of 
her landlady or the servant girl ; but then, again, 
afraid of alarming the house, she returned into the 
little parlour, when she found that Ellen had 

I5 
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revived a little^ aad was preparing to get into 
bed. Mrs. Anstey assisted in removing her wet 
clothes, when she lay down, and was very still and 
silent. A cup of tea was quickly prepared, of 
which Ellen drank eagerly, and then for an hour 
or more lay so quietly that Mrs. Anstey, who 
watched by her, indulged a hope that she had 
fallen asleep. 

At the end of that time the poor girl sat up, 
and began again as the night advanced, to talk 
with increased excitement and incoherence, so 
that Mrs. Anstey felt compelled to go and seek 
counsel from the mistress of the house. She 
brought Mrs. Cleaver back with her, and, after 
watching by the bedside for a few seconds, asked 
her opinion as to what had best be done. 

" Done ! " exclaimed the landlady, somewhat 
roughly; ''done, my dear ma'am? what can be 
4one with her in this little room of your's, which 
is hardly big enough for yourself? Do? — why, 
as she's a friend of your's — as Fve often-times 
seen here — you must send for a cab, and take 
her to her home, or wherever she comes from, 
before she gets any worse. It's plain enough to 
see that the young lady's in a raging fever, and 
beside herself into the bargain. I see it plain 
enough; and I should know, for I had a servant 
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girl a little while back as was just taken as this 
one is. I sent her off at once to the St. George's 
Hospital^ and she died three days after. Now^ 
you be guided by me^ Mrs. Anstey^ and send her 
to ^t. George's, for it's very serious, a thing like 
this ; and you so weakly yourself, too." 

"I cannot send her away, Mrs. Cleaver, even 
if I wished to do so; for, strange as it may 
appear, I do not know this young lady's name nor 
where her family resides." 

"Indeed, ma^m, that is strange; for you have 
seemed great friends like, and she had been to 
see you five or six times since you have been 
with us." 

**But do you not remember, Mrs. Cleaver, 
that ^ Ellen,'' as she begged me to call her, was the 
kind person who saved me that day I fell in the 
street, and who brought me home here in a cab ? 
That was the beginning of our acquaintance. 
You remember her now, do you not ?" 

" Oh, yes ; dear, kind young lady she was too ! 
I remember now, though it's some months since, 
and I did not take much notice of her face at 
the time — I recollect now, you were faint and 
weak from want of food and overwork, I have 
since found it out, ma'am ; and when you fell, a 
crowd came round to mock, because you tottered 
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and reeled from giddiness; them wicked boys 
thought, little wretches ! as they always do, that 
yon was 'tossicated, the vile little fellers; and 
just as the perlice was picking yon up and going 
to walk you home, this young person asked his 
leave to see you safe here in a cab. Oh dear, 
yes, ma'am; a nice, kind creature! Oh! it 
would be impossible for you to send her to the 
hospital aU among strangers. One good turn 
deserves another. But it's awkward not know- 
ing her name or where her friends live." 

^' I may have heard her name, but she asked 
me to call her Ellen ; and I felt a delicacy in 
inquiring any particulars about her family or 
place of residence. I wish now that I had not 
been so punctilious. I do not mind telling you, 
but Ellen's visits were short, she only came to 
bring me some delicate nourishing food or medi- 



cine." 



^^ Oh ! but if she goes on talking in this 
manner, perhaps she'll say something which may 
lead you to find out. The best thing we can do 
now, I think, is to send for my doctor, Mr. 
Thomson; for we may be answerable if any- 
thing should go amiss with her. She must be a 
dear, kind creature^ and I shall love to tend her 
myself." 
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Mrs. Anstey, aware of the reasonableness of 
thia advice^ consented at once to the proposal of 
sending for a medical man. 

The little stout maid^ who was everybody's 
servant and who seemed to do all the work that 
was done for all the lodgers in this many-roomed 
house^ answered the sunmions from a small hand' 
bell^ and made her appearance by spasmodically 
popping her head into Mrs. Anstey's apartment. 
Lizzy was a hard, wiry looking creature, answer- 
ing in the genus homoy to that of the terrier 
among the canine species. She had, as it were, 
anticipated time, for hard work and coarse or 
scanty food had added an unnatural degree of 
age to a face and figure that ought still to have 
looked young. She wore her badge of office 
as usual, in the form of a circlet of soiled and 
crumpled lace hanging at the back of her head. 
She w^ one of those unhappy little wights, who 
make us sigh over their joyless fate and ardently 
long that some humane mechanic would invent 
an automaton — or steam-inspired domestic drudge 
—one whose muscles will not weary nor its heart 
ache under the combined influence of a harsh 
mistress's exactions and unkindness. 

It is strange to watch and see how. long the 
freshness and elasticity of youthful health and 
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spirits will stand against such hardships, not 
murmuring when imjustly used, but gazing so 
pleadingly into the angry eyes of one who will 
not feel for her trials, and who has long forgotten 
the bitterness of youth when judged by worldly 
and unloving hearts. Such was Lizzy, and so 
are many more who weep over bodily suffering 
during the nights in which they ought to sleep, 
then rise to renew the work of the past day. 
Thus they labour for three or four years, then 
disappear from their accustomed walk and linger 
out the remnant of their short lives uncheered 
and unblest, as far as this world goes, in hospitals 
for the sick or in their poor and comfortless 
homes. 

Such was little Lizzy, who now ran off for the 

doctor— he lived near A Street, was happily 

at home, and came at once. Mr. Thomson was 
in the habit of attending Mrs. Cleaver a^d her 
family. It was quickly told to him the circum- 
stances of Ellen's unexpected arrival that evening, 
and that from the incoherent sentences she had 
been uttering, Mrs. Anstey was led to the con- 
elusion that some calamity had befallen herself 
and her nearest relatives ; but from the evident 
wandering of her mind, she had not been able to 
discover the true source of her distress. While 
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Mrs. Anstey was relating to the medical atten- 
dant the little she knew of her friend's ailment^ 
Mr. Thomson was chiefly engaged in watching 
the countenance of the speaker^ and when she 
had concluded^ said-^ 

^^ I fear, madam, that you are yourself almost 
more in need of my professional care than the 
young lady in whom you are so much interested. 
Allow me to. say that you are very unfit to 
undertake the fatigue and anxiety of nursing 
her — ^in fact, you want a nurse yourself." 

" Thank you, I do not think I require one. I 
have been so long in ill-health, and without the 
means of procuring any aid, that I have become 
used to feeling ill and seem to haye resigned 
myself to it. I look forward to no change on 
this side of the grave, but to a happy and hopeful 
prospect beyond it."'*' 

The good doctor sighed a very profound and 
sincere expression of sympathy, but made no 
other reply. After feeling the heat and fever on 
Ellen's brow and making an examination of the 
pulse — during which she withdrew her hand pet- 
tishly, and muttered a few words about wanting 
to lie stiU, and needing no doctor — Mr. Thomson 
turned from the bedside and, speaking in a low 
tone to Mrs. Anstey and her landlady, said — 
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" From all appearances^ this will, I fear, be a 
serious case, and probably a long illness will 
ensue, even if the patient recover; for, at present, 
I cannot pronounce decidedly on the result. If 
you are not acquainted with the young lady's 
family or place of residence, would it not be 
better to send her to the hospital? She will 
there have the best accommodation and the best 
medical advice. '^ 

" Oh, sir, I could not consent to this. You 
cannot think what she has been to me. I hope 
you will let her remain here." 

** Certainly, I will not interfere against your 
wishes, madam; but the accommodation here is 
so confined — ^that if not prejudicial to the invalid 
— ^it must be very injurious to you." 

^^ I fear I shall have to make the best of such 
conveniences as I h^ve here, for I am not so 
situated as to be able to procure a larger room or 
better bed ; but I am under such great obligation 
to this young friend, that I could not forego the 
pleasure of making her the best return in my 
power. And, although I know little of her cir- 
cumstances, she is evidently above the class for 
whom public charities are supplied; and would 
feel wounded at being sent thither." 

The doctor looked kindly at the widow, for 
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his interest was awakened in a more lively 
manner by Mrs. Anstey's appearance, speech, and 
manner, than by the stronger claims of his patient. 
There waa a ladyUke gracefulness in aU she did 
which contrasted strangely with her dress and 
everything around her. She wore no cap because 
she could not afford one — and her hair, scanty 
and almost white, was neatly banded — and her 
whole complexion was an ashy white, to which 
the large, tender, gray eyes, the blanched lips, 
and eyebrows which had changed like the hair, 
offered no relief or contrast. She wore a scanty 
black dress with a knit woollen jacket of black and 
gray, so that her extreme tenuity was displayed 
without receiving any of that aid which a fuller, 
ampler costume would have supplied. Her hands, 
and especially the slender, pale fingers, with their 
long, filbert-shaped nails, spoke of the rapid 
decline of her constitution. 

The doctor said that he would write a prescrip- 
tion at a chemist's shop, and the medicine for 
Miss Ellen should be sent presently, and having 
promised to look in again early on the follow- 
ing morning, Mr. Thomson took leave of Mrs. 
Anstey. He retired for a few minutes into Mrs. 
Cleaver's sitting-room, and held a little conversa- 
tion with her respecting the tenant of the little 
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parlour; but of Mrs, Anstey^a circumstances, or 
previous history, he could, however, from her 
hostess, learn nothing. All she knew was, that 
for many months past the widow had rented that 
small room at six shiUings a week, and paid 
an extra shilling for having her bed made and the 
room swept ; all beside this, she did herself; so 
that, very strictly, this apartment served her for 
parlour, kitchen, and bed-room ; adding, that only 
since her fall in the street, the circumstances of 
which Mrs. Cleaver narrated to Mr. Thomson, 
had they discovered that the poor lady seldom 
had a dinner. To conceal this fact from the land- 
lady and other lodgers, she was in the habit of 
walking out at the dinner hour, so that Mrs. 
Cleaver fancied she dined somewhere. She was 
not one who suffered any inquiries to be made 
into her circumstances, or mode of proceeding; 
but was not above a<5cepting a dinner when her 
landlady had one to offer. 

" Good God ! ma'am, you don't mean that she 
has been brought to this state by absolute want of 
food? Of course, it is strange that this did not 
occur to me. The whole system is overthrown. 
Yes, congestion of the brain has been the conse- 
quence. I must question her. Why was not the 
case made known ! Yet, here in London, how 
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imuiy similar ones there are that we never reach. 
We must see at once to this— it must not go on. 
Now for her friend ; we must arrange something 
at once. Have you another and more airy room^ 
Mrs. Cleaver ? I shall pay its rent ; you and I 
are old friends, so we shan't disagree about terms, 
and I must send in a nurse — ^this job won't do for 
Mrs. Anstey." 

" How kind you are, doctor. They shall have 
my best bed-room on the first floor, and you need 
not send a nurse, I'U take charge of Miss Ellen, as 
she is called — ^to be sure, how silly it seems not 
to know her real name, her famUy name I mean. 
We shan't quarrel about terms for the nursing 
job either, my good doctor, and so by the time 
you come agidn, yoU\Will find us all comfortably 
settled in the first back." 

"Thank you, thank you, Mrs. Cleaver; you 
know I always told you that your heart was 
sound and in the right place. It won^t want any 
of my doctoring, I see. Good-bye, God bless 
you ! I feel my poor patients will be well done 
by, now you take them in hand." He shook 
hands with the bright-looking landlady and went 
out, but again returned, saying, "Mind, there 
will be medicine in the basket for Mrs. Anstey 
from my house, besides that for the young lady." 
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" Good Boul !" exclaimed Mrs. Cleaver, as sooq 
as the doctor was out of sight, and wiping a tear 
from her eye as she looked out of the window 
after him. " G-od bless him ! the good that man 
does is unknown but to himself and One above. 
He'll never come to want, that man — not he. 
What a good one he is .'" and thus apostrophising, 
Mrs. Cleaver, with Lizzy to assist her, set vigi- 
lantly to work to get ready the best bed-room for 
Ellen's use, and shortly after nine o'clock the 
difficulties of removing the poor suffering girl had 
been accomplished. 

While the medical man had been present, 
Ellen had Iain very silent and still, so that he had 
not quite giuned a correct judgment of her state. 

She was very reluctant to quit the rest she had 
first found in the little parlour; but when she 
^as placed in a fresh room, all her previous 
excitement returned, and she then talked more 
incoherently, and almost unceasingly. At one 
time she would inveigh with the bitterest re- 
proaches against Lady Dairy m pie and Mrs. 
Stapleton, repeating very much the same str^n 
8B she had uttered on the previous day, and which 
v,aA an rrreatly alarmed her sister Sara. Then she 
}eak of her father, as having been plunged 
lowest peniu'y, and fancied she saw him 
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b6ing dragged to prison, when she would start up 
in the bed, throw out her arms as if to save him^ 
exclaiming, 

" Oh I my father ! my father ! spare him ! the 
poor old man ! Sara, Sara, help P' and then falling 
back exhausted on the pillow, would sob. After 
lying still awhile, she muttered, "Oh, Geoffrey, my 
own dear Geoffi'ey, if I had never seen you, nor 
found you false, I should not have been so miser- 
able as now. We were all happy enough ; I was 
happy enough until you sought us ! Yes, win a 
heart, then, manlike, trample on it, mock it, and 
cast it bleeding from you ! * It's only woman's 
love,' you say, but will you mock the love of her who 
could endure all for him she loves? Who lives, and 
loves, and smiles on but a few crumbs of kindness ! 
Is woman's love despised ? Who shares your sor- 
rows, smooths the troubled brow, who treads so 
lightly, and so vigilantly watches in your chamber 
of sickness, who prays with you^ and cheers and 
softens even the dread closing hours of life? Ah I 
I read that once, I forget the rest now. Despise 
my love,**' she continued after awhile, "no, 
Geoffrey, you can't do that — you can't despise it. 
It's noble and dignified, while it seeks only your 
good, your happiness ! * Selfishness and passion 
alone degrade;' that I've read, too. Will you 
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now boast of your power? No, poor Geofirey ! 
no, don't glory, like others among you, that you 
have waked an echo in one lonely heart, which 
knew not half its desolateness until you roused a 
thought — a hope of being loved." 

Then her unsettled mind would start off to a 
bonnet, or some difficult task of work which could 
not be completed, and to the flowers that could 
not be found, as if a spell hung upon her labours : 
" If I could but get the work finished I should be 
rich, and then he would, perhaps, think more of 
me. But, ah! no; it's all over now. That 
hypocrite, Mrs. Stapleton, she shall not have the 
mantle^ she's a false-hearted woman. All for 
show and vanity, and pretending to be so reli- 
gious, and cheating the poor who work for her." 

Mrs. Anstey, terrified at Ellen's running on in 
this wild manner, went to the bedside, and 
leaning over her young friend, said, ^^ Ellen, dear, 
I wish you would lie quiet — ^many ladies are like 
that, I fear," and in hopes of keeping her silent, 
her friend asked, " Shall I read to you a little ?" 

Before Ellen could reply, Mrs. Cleaver came 
into the room with the medicine — a glass in one 
one hand and a basket in the other; the latter 
was addressed to Mrs. Anstey. This engaged the 
attention of the patient; she took what was 
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directed ; a blister was applied to the back of her 
neck, and shortly after she fell into a doze pro- 
duced by the soporific qualities of the draught she 
had taken. 

'^Dear me^ ma'am, what a tongue she has? 
how she makes that little limb talk/^ said Mrs. 
Cleaver, as she left the room. 

After a short respite and a transient sleep, 
Ellen's excitement continued to increase, and her 
friends' anxiety necessarily increased in propor- 
tion. As midnight approached, a light footstep 
was heard upon the stair, then followed a gentle 
tap upon the door, and Mr. Thomson entered. 
He had been called in to a patient in the siEime 
street, and when passing by on his return home, 
had just called to inquire of Mrs. Cleaver how his 
young patient was going on; and hearing from 
the landlady an indifferent account, had thought 
it safer to see her again that night. This visit 
was a great relief to Mrs. Anstey, for Ellen's 
words and excited manner had greatly alarmed 
her. 

The poor girl had risen from her bed after her 
first sleep, and had insisted on the necessity of 
her returning home immediately ; but her friends 
had put her clothes aside, and with great difficulty 
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had succeeded in persuading her to lie down 
again. 

In the hope of gaining some information re- 
specting Ellen's friends, or their place of residence, 
the widow had asked, ^^And where is your 
home ?" When Ellen uttered such a wild laugh 
as terrified her interrogater, and replied hurriedly, 
"Home, home ! what do you say of home? Did 
I not tell you, Bessy, it was gone — all gone, I 
have no home. Oh I Geoffrey, Geoffrey. Oh ! 
my father — my poor father and Sara !" and 
uttering a faint scream, she had flung herself 
again upon the bed. 

This scene had occurred only a few minutes 
before Mr. Thomson came in, and on Mrs. 
Anstey's relating what had passed and again 
feeling his patient's pulse, the doctor considered 
it desirable to let a little blood. But on this being 
proposed, Ellen offered such decided opposition, 
that he was compelled to relinquish his intention. 
Even the blister which he had sent at first, and 
which Mrs. Anstey had applied to the back of her 
neck, had been taken off shortly after, and when 
Ellen had left the house, was found sticking at 
the bed's head, where the poor girl had whimsically 
placed it. She persisted that she " only wanted 
rest," and so it had proved. 
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Mr. Thomson then sent Mrs. Anstey to her 
room, finding her quite unfitted for the fatigue of 
nursing, and Mrs. Cleaver took her place. After 
this, Ellen slept well, for she had taken the medi- 
cine prescribed, and each day lay more quietly, 
receiving what was ofiered her of food, and 
apparently gaining strength, and becoming more 
tranquil in mind. Leaving her in so fair a way 
of recovery, and in the care of such kind friends, 
we will turn to another chapter. 



THE DALRTHPLES. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Miss Dalktmfle returned &om her Tisit to 
Mrs. Strachy'a establishment, fvh of painftil 
thought at the scene of distress she had that 
monuDg witnessed. 

How to meet the overpowering mass of sorrow, 
sickness, and destitution which meets ua on every 
side in our great and wealthy metropolis, and 
how best to minister to the relief of the sufferings 
of thousanda of onr fellov-creatnrea, is the object 
nearest to the heart of every sincere Christian. 
This inquiry occupied the mind of the worthy 
and self-denying Aunt Pen, as she walked slowly 

back again from Street to her brother'a 

residence in Gloucester Place. Where could any 

reformation in the present system of things 

•^""^n? Was it with the ladies, or with those 

«men who supplied ready-made articles of 

I, that the fault lay ? Aunt Penelope, in the 
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course of her reflections, came to the conclusion 

that both were to blame — the ladies for being so 

eager for ** bargains," but, more particularly the 

affluent and respectable tradesman, who, not con- 

tent with the rich harvest of his ordinary business, 

was making a monopoly of the needlewoman's 

labour, and was not ashamed of deriving his chief 

profit from the scant earnings of the poor. Then 

she thought, how slight the abnegation would 

be to each lady, if in the course of a year she 

would allow herself one bonnet or shawl less than 

she had hitherto deemed necessary, and would 

spend the sum thus saved in aiding the poor. 

And this, not in gifts of charity, which have the 

effect of debaaing the mind of those who can 

work, and should therefore only be bestowed upon 

the sick, the helpless, and the aged; but by 

employing one or more persons in needlework, 

and paying them liberally, and then by steadily 

refusing to buy any article at a ready-made or 

outfitting establishment, excepting in casLCS of 

emergency, and by endeavouring to ascertain 

those houses where the workpeople are best and 

most honestly paid. 

Poor Aunt Pen ! after all her musings, she felt 
perfectly inadequate to the task of ameliorating 
the present condition of the needlewomen of 

k2 
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England ; nor could she perceive the point where 
amendment ought to commence. The whole 
system of trade seemed to her to require reforma- 
tion. There is ^^ something rotten in the state of 
Denmark/' she murmured, for in the face of our 
enormous charities and great philanthropy, the 
source of these mercantile* disorders is not yet 
discovered or remedied. 

Her further reflections were interrupted by her 
arrival at her brother's house. Louisa Dalrymple 
was on the door-step at the same time, having 
just returned from a visit to a neighbour a few 
doors distant from home. 

" Oh ! dear Aunt Pen, where have you been; 
you have been absent so much longer than you 
intended, have you not ? I hope you have not 
forgotten your promise, that I should walk with 
you to Brompton this afternoon?" 

" No, dear ; I do not think you often find me 
forgetting a promise or an engagement, for I am 
always very cautious of making either, unless I 
feel pretty sure of being able to keep it. This 
habit is good in itself, Louisa, and I have experi- 
enced great comfort from the effects of establish- 
ing a character for punctuality and reliability 
among my friends and acquaintance. Indeed, I 
fancy they value me chiefly because they feel they 
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can depend upon me^ I never worry by detain- 
ing or keeping them waiting and in suspense, 
longer than I can help doing. In fact, I endeavour 
as far as possible not to annoy them in any way ; 
and I assure you I find this negative kind of 
virtue goes much further in making me popular, 
than by magnanimous deeds, or the committal of 
perpetual acts of kindness. There is more truth 
in this than is perceived at first sight, so I make 
you a present, dear niece, of my wisdom and 
experiences." 

" Thank you. Aunt Pen ; I will attend to all 
you tell me, for I should like to resemble you in 
all things." 

" Thank you for the compliment, little flatterer. 
I shall take as much of it for gospel as will be 
good for me, for I do believe you love your Aunt 
Pen. But you must place your standard of per- 
fection a great deal higher than anything which 
I have as yet presented to you." 

Miss Dalrymple then told her niece of the 
distressing scenes she had witnessed on the previ- 
ous day, in her visit to the Miss Hestaways, and to 
what a state of distress they had been reduced by 
the unprincipled conduct of those persons who had 
employed their services ; that, but for her timely 
interference, everything they valued would have 
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been sent to the hsinmer ; and when this has once 
been experienced by a family-, they can seidom 
manage to get the many essentials of hoose- 
keepiDg blether again. It is very costly to far- 
oish a hoase even in a small way; and then think 
of the agony of the sofiTerers themaelves, when 
they see those goods, grown raloable to them by 
long yean of habit, given to the public for less 
than a third of their cost. She mentioned poor 
Ellen's distress, and her absconding from her home 
without leaving any trace of whither she had 
gone. But Annt Pen was very sanguine in her 
hope of finding het retnmed to her f^ily when 
she i^un visited them in the afternoon. 

While the &unt and niece were thus chatting, 
Theresa entered the room, and told her mistreBs 
that she had taken Mrs. Norworthy and the 
young girl named Maria CaUcott, who had also 
fainted, to their respective homes. 

" Oh, ma'am ! I am so thankful that you did 
not go with them ; for it would have shocked yon 
to see where and how they are living." 

She had first taken home Maria Collcott, because 

her lodging lay nearest to Street Here, in 

irrow alley, in a room on the third floor, sat a 
id woman, literally dressed in patchwork. Her 
hing was not in rags, but it was dingy and 
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dirty-looking from long service. Her gown was 
darned and mended all over. There was but a 
bare quantity of furniture in the tiny room ; a 
bedstead, with little bedding or coyering, for the 
clothes worn by day performed the part of coun- 
terpane and blankets. Mrs. Callcott was ex- 
tremely thin, but looked healthy and well, and 
had a cheerful expression of inward contentment 
ahd peacefiilness, which contrasted strangely with 
the desolate appearance of all around her. There 
was a small table, and two low rush-bottomed 
chairs. Of other furniture there was none, unless 
a tin can of water and a kettle could rank as 
such. 

Leaving Mrs. Norworthy in the cab, Theresa 
had gone up stairs with Maria, who was now 
pretty well recovered from the faintness ; and, as 
they mounted, she said, " Pray, ma'am, don't tell 
my mother that I have been ill, for she is quite 
blind; and if I speak cheerfully, which I can 
usually manage to do, she thinks all is going well 
with me. She has been blind now many years. 
She had been one of those empiloyed in making a 
very beautiful lace dress for a lady of the highest 
rank, many years since ; and the thread of which 
it was fabricated was so exceedingly fine, that the 
workers were compelled to sit in a damp cellar. 
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see them ticketed in the shops at one shilling. 
So let me have five of them, please ; for I'm in a 
great hurry now, and I'll come again very soon, 
and bring my lady to see you." 

Theresa selected the worst specimens she could 
find, and saying, " There's shop price for them, 
ma'am, if you please," she deposited five shillings 
in the poor woman's hand. 

" Oh, you are too good ! too good !" ejaculated 
Mrs. Callcott and Maria ; but Theresa was gone, 
and while the poor mother and daughter fell 
sobbing for joy on each other's necks, and from 
the excitement of such unexpected kindness and 
prosperity, Maria was exclaiming " There's the 
rent and plenty of food for us this week, mother," 
the happy Theresa had regained the cab, and was 
proceeding to Tottenham Court Boad with her 
other charge. 

Here she had to enter a bedroom at the back 
of the house, raised on part of the garden ground, 
and forming a kind of ugly excrescence to the 
building itself. It was approached through a 
damp, flagged yard; and this apartment was 
occupied by three single women, who between 
them paid three-and-sixpence a week for thiB 
comfortless accommodation. Not one of the co^ 
occupants was at home when Theresa arrived 

k6 
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with the invalid, bo she lud her on the bed, and 
then went out to buy such necessaries for the 
poor woman as she deemed suited to her case. 
The room was very neat, and little attempts had 
evidently been made to render it cheerful and 
even smart These efforts spoke of former habits 
of refinement and a pure taste, which lingered 
with them even in adversity. The window-curtain 
was clean, and so was the coverlet of the bed in 
which three were wont to sleep. Mrs. Nor- 
worthy's dress also was very respectable : if it 
were not thus, she would not have been permitted 
the privilege of working in Mrs. Strachy's esta- 
blishment. 

It is this necessity for being dressed beyond 
what their pay can afford, that leads such poor, 
starving creatures into the lowest degradation. 
And who is to blame for the present dreadful 
state of morality ? Can we, who live in compe- 
tency and comfort, judge with severity the trial 
of those rendered desperate or callous from 
hunger, and the absence of all the decencies and 
comforts of life which are necessary for supporting 
in them a self-respect ? Who thinks of evil con- 
sequences when driven to despair? Make them 
happy, and they wiH soon love virtue.. 

Having seen Mrs. Norworthy placed upon the 
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bed, Theresa went out and bought a bottle of 
wine, then some bread, meat, butter, tea and 
sugar — a wondrous amount of luxuries for that 
poor room ; and when she came back with then^, 
what between her joy at being able thus to 
minister to the poor needlewoman's comfort — for 
a little of the wine had revived her — the expres- 
sions of her gratitude, and the sight of such out- 
ward respectability with such abject want, the 
poor little waiting-woman became quite flurried, 
and had thrown herself back upon the bed and 
shed a^ood of tears. After a while her feelings 
were relieved, and roughly wiping away all traces 
of her weeping, as if ashamed of such a weakness, 
she exclaimed : 

" Oh, dear ! if I was a rich lady, I'd do nothing 
but go about as I have done to-day, and try and 
feed up the people and make them happy. You 
see, Mrs. Norworthy, it'^s not one day's food that 
you want ; you want regular nursing and &esh 
{dr, and good food for six or eight weeks. Oh ! I 
wish you knew my mistress ! There's not a 
better soul living; she''s a dear, good angelic 
Christian, she is — you couldn't help loving her for 
her goodness, if you tried not ! I know she'll 
come and see you soon, and she will think best 
how it can be managed. So keep a good heart 
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until I come again. Don't attempt to go to 

Street. These few things will keep you 

for a daj or two, and when they are gone I shall, 
I know, have more to bring." 

Mrs. Norworthy never wept, or she would have 
done so now. It would have been better for her, 
had she been able ; but her tears seemed of late 
to have gathered round her heart, and lay there 
as a paralyzing weight. But she muttered some 
words of gratitude, and tenderly pressed the 
hand which had been so mercifully stretched 
forth to help her. 

So ended Theresa's well-spent day. Miss Dal- 
rymple and her niece Louisa were as deeply 
affected by this tale of woe as poor Theresa had 
been at the sight of it; indeed, they perhaps 
' felt it more from not having been pefsonaUy 
active in its relief as had the waiting-maid. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Hebe the abrupt arrival of a carriage was heard^ 
the horses of which had been driven impetuously^ 
then suddenly drawn up ; this was followed in* 
stantly by a noisy application on the knocker of 
the hall^door from the vigorous hand of Adolphe 
the page, which reverberating throughout the. 
house, announced the return of Lady Dalrymple 
and her daughters from the Srcading Festivities. 
This was the dashing manner in which her lady- 
ship always liked her approach to be marked, and 
consequently all further conversation between 
the aunt and niece was for the present inter- 
rupted. A little bustle ensued in the hall, 
whither Miss Dalrymple had gone to greet the 
returning party. 

After the usual interchange of hugs and kisses, 
all withdrew into the dining-room, where the 
luncheon was already laid out. The knives and 
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forks cune into pUy as soon as the bustle was a 
little subsided, for wherever Lady DalrymfJe 
presented herself, she always brooght with her a 
certun amount of florry and excitement. These 
were enpposed by her ladyship to add something 
to her conseqaence, uid, therefore, a quarter of 
an hour was usually suffered to elapse after her 
entering a room before she thought it desirable to 
subside into any d^ree of repose. 

As soon as an opportonity for making some 
inquiries occurred, Lonisa eageriy ezcliumed, 

" Now, Elvira, do tell me all about the play and 
the ball, and how yon were pleased last night !" 

" Oh, famously ! of course we were. Didn't we 
just enjoy ourselves. It was grand fun, was'nt it, 
Ther 

*' I should just think it was, then. But I'm 
not going to talk yet, for Vm ravenous. £lly, 
you can tell her. Mamma, what shall I give you ?" 
"Oh! do satisfy my curiosity," pleaded Louisa; 
" which did yon like best, the acting or the 
dancing?" 

I ! the dandng, to be siue ; the play was 
y slow. I believe it was very well got up, 
: so I hetml people say ; but I am no ju^e. 
know we took no part in it^ and had to mt 
md still for above two hours in a r^ular 
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squeeze of seats, croshiiig our beautifiil dresses 
all the while. By the hj. Aunt Pen, I think we 
foi^ot till now to thank you for them. That's 
your fault. Miss Alethea, you should have thought 
of that. I always leave thinking to my younger 
sisters. It bores me so to remember things. 
Aunt, we were really very much obliged to you," 

"Yes, indeed," said Lady Dahrymple, "for they 
were very pretty, and selected with excellent 
taste. I must say, that, Penelope; and my girls 
were, I assure you, very much admired in them." 

"Youll be glad to hear that. Aunt Pen, I 
know," said Alethea, with a quizzical glance at 
her aunt. "Lord Doneover and Sir Charles 
Merryweather paid both of us such flattering 
attentions and high-flown compliments, it would 
have done your heart good to have heard them, 
aunty." 

'^ Yes, indeed," said mamma ; " so we'll gener- 
ously presume that the dresses must have had a 
leede to do with it." 

" Did you dance much, Elvira?" 

"Yes, every set, to be sure. Eighteen valses 
and polkas. It was rare fun." 

"Whom did you dance witii, Elvira? I sup- 
pose, if you stood up eighteen times, you found a 
partner for every aet during the evening." 
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'^ To be Bure I did ; and so did Alethea." 

"You were very lucky — ^it's not many girls 
that can manage to dance every set" 

" It was not luck^ as you call it. Miss Louisa, 
if you please ! alter that phrase. It was the result 
of our personal attractiveness, aided by the becom- 
ingness of dear aunt Pen's beautiful gossamers, 
that made us irresistible. Was it not, mamma ?" 

" Something of the kind, I suppose," simpered 
her ladyship, with an undefined kind of expression 
of countenance, as she exchanged a smile with 
her eldest daughter. 

**It must have been something remarkably 
attractive in the young lady herself, I should 
think, which should have induced a man of such 
high rank as Lord Doneover to dance nine times 
with Elvira in one evening,** continued Lady 
Dalrymple. 

** Nine times, mamma ! did he really ? Why, 
that was rather particular, was it not?'* 

"Yes, my dear, he did; and it was, perhaps, 
being a little too particular in his attentions at a 
public balL But it was truly gratifying to us, of 
course, for he is one of the richest of Scotch 
noblemen." 

Again a smile was exchanged with Elvira ; the 
fond mother had, however, omitted making a full 
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statement of a truths which had been very little 
gratifying to herself or her daughters. She had 
been greatly pleased by seeing Lord Doneover 
dancing so frequently with Elvira, Between the 
dances, when Miss Dalrymple had returned, like 
a timid dove, to the shelter of her mother's wing, 
and his lordship was standing near his partner. 
Lady Dalrymple, fishing for a compliment to her 
daughter, remarked on his appearing to be very 
fond of dancing. 

" Oh ! no, I'm not ; I'm a great deal^ fonder of 
dogs and horses; but I've been not quite the 
thing of late, and my medical man ordered me 
as much exercise as I could take in a day ; so I 
thought this a capital opportunity of going in for 
a heat. It seems to have done me service already ; 
but it's hard work, though you don't appear to 
find it so. Miss Dalrymple. It's very kind of you 
to take pity on me, for I'm a stranger here ; and 
when I get one introduction, I'm not fond of 
. change. Miss Sutton has already danced nine 
times with me ;' so I think that will do for one 
evening. So I shall take my leave at once ;" and 
the adorable hero bowed himself off, 

"The boor, the brute!" muttered the vexed 
Lady Dalrymple, to her daughters. 

One comfort was, that no one was likely in 
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their eirde ewer to hear of Lord IXmeoYer, who 
was to leave for Scothmd again the following 
morning. But the castles in the lur which Lady 
Dalrymple, like other ambitioofi mothers, had all 
that evening been bnildingy of shortly having a 
countess for her daughter, fell suddenly to the 
ground. To do her ladyship justice, she was not 
one of those who treat their daughters with harsh- 
ness and unkindness, because they cannot succeed 
in persuading some eligible young or old man to 
marry them. Too many amiable young girls are 
known to lead a wretched life on this account, 
because they cannot consent to forfeit their self- 
respect, by selling the happiness of a life to un- 
worthy though rich husbands, or to peijure them- 
selves by vowing to love a man whom they 
despise and almost loathe. 

The elder Miss Dalrymples were, however, not 
thus particular — ^they possessed neither the refined 
taste nor high moral principle which would with- 
hold them from linking their fate with that of an 
unworthy man. The simple reason why they 
had not been asked in marriage was, that they 
aped the manners and expensive habits of a higher 
class, and gentlemen of their own grade in society, 
who were of domestic habits, would seek for 
wives calculated to make their homes comfortable. 
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and themselyes happy. The Miss Dahrymples 
had no such acquirements. So^ on the other 
hand, the men of the world and of portion sought 
for money or connection infinitely above that 
possessed' by the daughters of a military knight, 
and thus they were still single, and likely to 
remain so ; for few young men are to be found 
who are seeking for portionless, yain, and ex- 
pensive wives. Thus it is that many a young 
lady, who is truly amiable in herself, &om 
a mother's ambition and false teaching, misses 
the much-desired goal of connubial felicity. 

Lady Dalrymple was kind to her ^^ girls," as 
she continued to call them, although her first-bom 
was in her twenty-seventh year. But her motto 
was, that " while there's life there's hope," and 
that many a good match has been made when 
youth has passed. In fact, she had herself not 
married until she was thirty-eight ; but then, it 
must be confessed, that as one of Sir Timotheus's 
friends had expressed it, "the poor fellow had 
been fairly jockied into marrying ^iss Dashwell. 

Aunt Penelope and Louisa were both led to 
understand that nothing could have gone better, 
or more to the honour and glory of Lady Dal- 
rymple and her elder daughters, than the fi^te at 
Blading, whereas nothing could well have gone 
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worse. The parties there assembled were known 
to each other, and formed themselves as they 
do in assemblies of the kind in the country, 
into little cliques, circle within circle; but 
the guests from Gloucester Place were not 
known to any one there, save to the two gentle- 
men of whom we have already spoken, whom 
" Papa knew at his club," and who being in the 
same position as themselves, utter strangers, had, 
as we have already seen, made sufficient use of 
the acquaintance. The Dalrymples had also the 
additional annoyance of feeling that every one 
appeared to notice their being unknown. And 
this alone is mortifying enough to those who wish 
to be thought somebodies, when they are literally 
nobodies. 

While they were criticising the dress and man- 
ners of most of the ladies present at the ball, during 
which profitable conversation they had evinced in 
turn every shade of envy, malice, and all un- 
charitableness. Sir Timotheus Dalrymple entered 
the room in fiill military costume, and with a 
vexed and impatient expression on his features ; 
his look of anxiety stopped the frivolity of the 
young ladies' conversation. 

" Oh, dear me I" exclaimed his lady-wife, " I 
had quite forgotten that there was to be a lev^e 
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this morning. And are you going, dear ? 1 did 
not think you would attend it to-day !" and as 
some thought apparently occurred to her mind, 
she became pale and agitated. 

" I certainly intend going, if I am able to do 
so, but I cannot find my dress sword. It is not 
where I usually keep it, and Harding says he has 
looked everywhere for it in vain." 

** I will go and see if I can find it. You stay 
here, and I will bring it you presently; it cannot 
be far off, I should think.- It wants still half an 
hour of the time that you should leave for the 
Palace." And in a trembling accent, and with a 
pallor of countenance that did not escape the 
notice of all present. Lady Dalrymple glided from 
the room. 

Sir Timotheus looked after her, was about to 
speak, but then checked himself. He took up the 
Morning Post^ which lay near him on a side table, 
bit his lip, and soon appeared to be reading ; but 
not one word even of the type did he see. What 
was the thought that thus occupied him ? Had 
his wife's manner excited some suspicion in a 
mind not prone to think evil ? 

While Lady Dalrymple was absent, engaged 
in the pretended search for the dress sword, 
and while Miss Penelope had gone to arrange 
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her toilet, the following dialogue took place be- 
tween the eldest and youngest sister, which being 
carried on sotto voce in a distant part of the room, 
failed to reach their father^s ears. 

** What do you think the Miss Lowells have 
taught us, Louisa. Such a nice way of making a 
little pinmoney, and that too without its ever 
being found out by even our nearest friends or 
connections?" 

" Pinmoney ! but we do not want pinmoney ; 
I think papa gives us quite enough." 

** Yes, so he does, perhaps ; yet it would be nice 
to be able to go to a few more operas or places of 
public amusement than we can do now, and to 
buy more satin shoes, which must so often be 
renewed, and are so expensive. Well, shall I tell 
you or not, Louisa ?** 

" Oh, yes, if you please ; but I do not much 
fancy th^ notion of our making money, when we 
are papa's daughters. Do you think he or Aunt 
Pen would like our doing so ?" 

'« Well, then. Miss Propriety, I shan't tell you 
the secret of the pocket-money workers, as they 
are called." 

" Oh, yes, please do ; and do not call me • Miss 
Propriety.' I only wish to think before I act, 
and do what is right" 
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" Well, you shall hear ; but you muBt promise 
not to tell any one. I have the names of the 
shops that take ladies' work. They will supply 
us with any kind, either plain or fancy, that we 
like best, and as we can of course afford to do it 
much cheaper for them than the women who 
work to maintain themselves, there is no difficulty 
in getting a plentiful supply. A large parcel is 
sent home to the lady, and the messenger calls 
again for it on a certain day, and not a creature 
save the employer and the employee need know 
anything about it. And if the visitors see us 
busy on some pretty work when they call, they 
only think it is for a present for a friend, or to 
decorate our own rooms. And Miss Lowell said, 
people have no notion how generally this is 
done." 

*^ Well, now, don''t be angry with me, Elvira, 
for saying that I think this is an act of the most 
cruel injustice to the poor needlewomen. It is as 
bad as getting the work done cheap in schools, 
by children whose time certainly is not their own, 
nor does it belong to ladies who teach them ; but 
if they do work, it should be at a just and honest 
price, and the money should be given to the 
parents." 

^^How you have taken to preaching, Miss 
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Louisa, since you've been Aunt Pen's dear pet, 
and the self-elected heiress of Shrublands, et 
csetera, et caetera." 

" Oh I pray do not treat me thus^ Elvira. It 
is very unjust and very cruel, for I love Aunt 
Pen dearly, and hope she will live as long as 
I do." 

"Well, you have promised not to tell about 
the pocket-money workers, so I know your word 
is good. And if I am so employed, I shall beg 
you not to betray me or Alethea to any one, espe- 
cially not to papa or Aunt Pen." 

" I promise not to betray you ; but I wish you 
would give up thinking of it, Elvira." 

" Pshaw ! I don't take instruction from my 
juniors !" and any Airther discussion on the sub- 
ject was ended, by Miss Dalrymple taking herself 
off to her manuna'fl dressing-room in a majestic 
manner. 

We will now turn and follow her ladyship, who 
having gently closed the door, then absolutely 
flew or rushed up stairs to her own apartment. 
The faithful Abigail was there — some whispered 
words were exchanged — then a few crumpled 
pieces of paper were taken from the deepest 
recess of the wardrobe and given to the maid, 
who having received these precious documents. 
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quickly disappeared. Half an hour elapsed ere 
she returned, every moment of which had been 
beaten audibly on the heart's pulsations of her 
ladyship. When Malvina re-entered her mis- 
tress's apartment, habited in her bonnet and 
shawl, she drew from beneath the folds of the 
latter the missing sword of Sir Timotheus Dal- 
rymple. 

Dare we breathe the truth? Her ladyship, 
pressed by a deficiency of funds in the privy 
purse, and desirous of purchasing a costly chapeauy 
to be worn at a floral f^te, and Madame Dusan 
having refused any further credit. Lady Dalrymple 
had been tempted to the base deed of pawning 
her husband's dress sword and other accoutre- 
ments to supply her need. Now, compelled to 
redeem them at a moment's notice, she had 
stooped to the second meanness of borrowing the 
necessary sum of her waiting-maid, having given 
her a promise that, on repayment, the amount of the 
loan should be doubled. The suspense in which 
her ladyship had been kept during Malvina's 
absence, from the fear lest her husband should 
coii^e up stairs, and be impatient to regain his 
property ere the servant had returned with it, 
together with the harrowing fear of detection, 
was more than the nerves of even Lady Dal- 

L 
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lymple herself could enstain, much as she had 
accustomed herself to the pain-inflicting excite- 
ments of artifice ; so that on the servant's placing 
the missing articles before her, she now literally 
fainted. Malvina laid her mistress upon the sofa 
in her dressing-room, and taking advantage of 
this accident, ran down stairs, and entering the 
dining-room, handed her master his military ac- 
coutrements, saying, 

" Oh ! Sir Timotheus, if you please, sir, my 
lady was not well when she came up stairs, and 
has fainted dead away. She just went to her 
wardrobe for these things, which I had taken 
from their place to show to a lady who called, and 
'twas I, sir, who forgot to put them back again 
into your room. I hope you'll forgive it. Sir 
Timotheus, and please to come to my lady, for 
she's quite gone. Miss Dalrymple, Miss Alethea, 
please step up to your mamma. The fatigue of 
going to Keading has, I fear, been too much for 
my lady." 

The fainting fit stood her ladyship in as excel- 
lent good stead on this occasion, as the hysteria 
had done on the former occasion; for having 
received his sword, Sir Timotheus's anxiety re- 
specting his wife's indisposition so entirely occu- 
pied his mind, that his suspicions, whatever they 
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might have been, died away, and he made no 
inquiries respecting the truth of Malvina's state- 
ment, either then or at any future time. At the 
hour when his carriage drove up to the door to 
convey him to St. James's, Lady Dabymple had 
sufficiently recovered to permit of his leaving 
home without any anxiety on her account. 



l2 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Shortly after Lady Dalrymple had quitted the 
luncheon table, Aunt Pen had set off with her 
niece, Louisa, on a visit to Miss Hestaway, at 
Brompton. On reaching the milliner's housC) 
they found Sara and her father — the former busy 
with her needle — and GeoiFrey Harley seated at a 
desk in the little front parlour. All three looked 
pale and harassed. They were very silent and 
quiet in their manner of receiving their guests ; 
for the stiUness of a deep sorrow lay on the heart 
of each. In vain had a diligent search for the 
absent Ellen been prosecuted throughout the 
neighbourhood. The assistance of the police had 
been called in, but no trace of the direction which 
the poor girl had taken had, as yet, reached her 
family. It was a terrible suspense for those most 
nearly connected with her ; even poor Aunt Pen 
felt a heaviness of heart — for notwithstanding her 
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own exertions in the cause, she had gained no 
intelligence which could relieve the anxiety of 
the Hestaways. 

The glances exchanged between herself and 
Sara, before they had spoken to each other, con- 
veyed the belief that there was no good news on 
either side to be communicated. Miss Dalrymple 
strove to solace the grief of the little party by 
words of hope, and by that genial kindliness of 
manner which was natural to her ; but it failed 
to rouse either Sara or her father from the de- 
jection into which both had fallen. 

Perhaps, of the three, Geoffrey Harley's coun- 
tenance betrayed the strongest symptoms of the 
over-wrought excitement in which he and his 
companions had passed the last few days. The 
trial was to him especially severe, for he could 
not but feel that his own injudicious conduct had, 
probably, greatly tended to increase in Ellen the 
nervous excitement which had led to such disas- 
trous consequences. Since the discovery of the 
unhappy girPs departure from her home, Geoffrey 
Harley had altogether neglected his business, 
which was left under the sole charge of a young 
apprentice. When fairly tired out with wandering 
about in search of some tidings of his lost Ellen, 
he would linger out the remaining hours of the 
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day in ministering to the comfort of his old friend 
John Hestaway^ and his eldest danghtet. 

Some hours of each afternoon Harley had em- 
ployed himself in looking over the Miss Hestaways' 
ledger, and in making up their books for them. 
These had not been kept with that precision which 
is essential to success in business; but the sisters 
were " always racing after the hours of the day," 
as Sara expressed it, in the vain effort to accom- 
plish more needlework than was feasible, so that 
many other important duties had, of necessity, 
been neglected. It was, therefore, with a feeling 
of gratitude that Sara now availed herself of 
Harley's offer to arrange the accounts, and make 
out the bills to their numerous creditors. 

It was proved, during this investigation, that 
Ellen had not spoken with any degree of exagge* 
ration, when she had said that ^^ if they could but 
get possession of all the money that was due to 
them from their lady-customers, they could be 
living in competence and comfort.^' She had, by 
^ no means, made a just estimate of the extent of 
their "property ; for, after a thorough examination 
of the debtor and creditor accounts, Harley found 
that besides the "living in comfort," the Miss 
Hestaways might have placed out a considerable 
sum at interest ; which interest, in the six years 
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during which time a great part of the money had 
been due, would greatly have added to their 
capital. Besides numerous large debts, there were 
many amounting to only a few shillings each, yet 
the aggregate of these was thirty-five pounds. 
The bills had been sent in so many times to their 
customers, without meeting with any attention, 
that, from very hopelessness and weariness, the 
sisters had ceased to apply for payment. 

One lady of exalted rank had owed the Miss 
Hestaways the inconsiderable sum of seventeen 
shillings and sixpence for eight years. Repeated 
applications had been made to her Grace for the 
settlement of this small account, but in vain ; for 
it still stood in the ledger without any line of 
erasure. By Harley's advice, Sara wrote to the 

D of , who sent a messenger to the house 

the following morning with the money, an apology 
for the delay in the payment of the bill, and a 
particular request to be informed how long the 
sum had been due, and the number of times the 
account had been sent in^ 

This was encouraging ; so that Geoffrey Harley 
set himself diligently to the work of making out 
all the separate bills, and took upon himself the 
task of getting them all paid up. In many cases 
he even went personally to his friends' creditors ; 
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and, demanding immediate payment, received the 
money at once. Those who seemed still anxious 
to delay the evil day, among whom Mrs. Stapleton 
was conspicuons in the sabtlety of her evadons, 
Mr. Harley threatened with the powers of the 
law, restricting them to a certain day when the 
money most be paid. In this manner he recovered 
several hundred pounds ; so that by the end of 
the first week, Sara began to feel herself quite 
rich. 

On this business Harley was employed, when 
Miss Dalrymple and Louisa broke in upon the 
privacy of the little party. Finding that she 
could not minister to their relief. Aunt Pen 
shortly after took her leave. 

Notwithstanding the young man's activity and 
zeal in the service of his friends, and in looking 
after their interests, his exertions to gain some 
intelligence of the path his loved Ellen had taken 
had never ceased. At this period of harrowing 
suspense, the idol of his heart-worship had never 
before appeared so dear to him, or her presence 
so necessary to his happiness. In truth, the 
thought of losing Ellen, or the dread possibility 
that some evil had happened to her, wrought him 
at times almost into frenzy. He could not bear 
to be alone, and sought in the diligent employment 
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of his thoughts to smother his poignant grief. 
He would, after one of these paroxysms, return 
to Mr. Hestaway's dwelling; and there, in the 
tranquillity of Sara's gentle manner (for a perfect 
atmosphere of peace seemed ever to surround 
her), he would seat himself beside her, vent the 
outpourings of his heart, and in her society lull 
his sorrows to rest. Sara had commended her* 
cause to One able and willing to aid every troubled 
soul. She had asked for patience and trustingness : 
these gifts were her's. She protested that she 
felt an inward conviction that her sister would 
return. Strange that such presentiments should, 
in truthfulness, possess our minds at periods of 
peculiar excitement ! 

But soon there arose a more harrowing trial 
than any that had hitherto assailed the worthy 
girl. A trial, not from the hand of God, but 
permitted by Him to try her, and perfect her 
in virtue* In this power she would surmount 
it; but what would the struggle cost her ere 
the disquieting thoughts were exorcised? The 
mighty transformation would go on to its per- 
fection, for One was guiding that unselfish, 
gentle heart of Sara's< She, like every other 
Christian, must 

l5 
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" Through many a well- won victory, 
With toil and pain, achieved o*er sin ; 
Enfranchising the depths within. 
From all dominion but His own. 
And slowly building up a throne 
In that pure soul^ — whereon he may 
Himself reign paramount for aye." 

*,And could the kind, humble, self-denying Sara 
come to a point in her life when she would 
be frightened and alarmed at the evil which dis- 
covered its latent existence in her heart? It 
was but a thought — a momentary thought — yet 
it might recur again and again, until it ceased 
to shock her sense of right; there lies the 
danger. 

As we have seen, Harley spent all his spare 
hours in the company of Sara and her father. 
Their sorrow was one: he sympathised deeply 
with their present grief, he ministered to the relief 
of their sorrowing hearts. They felt cheered and 
comforted by his presence. All the tenderness of 
bis manly nature seemed, in the present exigence, 
to have been drawn forth, and laid at the service 
of his Ellen's nearest relatives. Geoffrey Harley 
had always been kind and friendly in his manner 
towards little Sara ; he felt a tender pity for that 
poor misshapen and dwarfish stature, which ren- 
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dered her unlike her companions, and must sever 
her from the softer ties and affinities of life* It 
was a noble feeling in the young man, which 
influenced his present conduct towards Ellen's 
sister ; and now a greater demand was made upon 
his sympathies by the subject of their present 
mutual sorrow and bereavement. 

Poor little Sara! her loving heart was not 
proof against this new trial, she felt drawn 
towards her sister's suitor in a manner she had 
never felt for anyone before ; and as he gazed 
with tenderness and sympathy into the very 
depths of those beautiful eyes, far more beautiful 
than Ellen's in form and colour, as well as from 
the elevated soul which beamed forth from them, 
did any thought awake within him of the possi- 
bility of loving Sara? Did he for a moment 
dream that the loss of Ellen could be supplied 
by the love of her sister? Never, for a moment ! 
He was only thinking how similar were Sara's 
eyes to those of his beloved ; and, for the first 
time, he now fancied that he could trace a like- 
ness between the two. He did not even see, 
what was evident to all others, how far more 
beautiful Sara's countenance was than Ellen's; 
and, therefore, he was quite unconscious and 
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innocent of the unhappiness which his intended 
kindness was working out. 

Sara continued to indulge the delusive hope, 
and as it grew, she blamed herself for having 
pleaded Ellen's cause with Harley ; and, without 
being aware whither her thoughts and feelings 
were carrying her, she became more studious of 
pleasing Geoffrey, and making him happy in her 
house and in her company, than occupied by 
regrets for the absence of her sister. She ceased 
to speak of Ellen, and if Harley alluded to the 
subject or mentioned the name of her he loved, 
and whose continued absence he deplored — Sara 
would bid him "not say anything before her 
father for it distressed the poor old man, and she 
felt sure it would all come right." 

How, on every subject, the indulgence of ttat 
which is wrong blinds or dims the moral sense, 
was clearly evidenced in the case of Sara who 
was perfectly ignorant of the direction in which 
her thoughts were leading her. It was only 
natural; but even this good girl became at length 
frightened at herself. 

On the evening of the third day after Ellen's 
leaving her home, Sara and her father were sitting 
in the kitchen, where a large fire was burning 
in the ample grate, whither they had withdrawn 
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on account of its being warmer than the front 
parlour. The day had been bitterly cold and 
now a storm, half rain and sleet, was falling, 
pattering down against the windows facing the 
street, with a violence which had induced the 
little party to take up their position in the more 
homely yet more cozy apartment where Sara had 
prepared a dainty hot supper. The outer shutters 
of this room had not yet been put up, but a 
half blind hung across the window on the inside* 
The little garden was behind, so that some ever- 
greens growing near partly overshadowed the 
lattice. A gust of wind came with a sudden 
swoop against the house, and then dashed the 
branches of the laurels with a grating sound 
against the window. 

Harley at this moment was standing in the 
doorway between the two rooms ; he had risen 
from his seat to fetch a book which lay upon the 
table in the parlour and was returning into the 
kitchen, when his attention was drawn to the 
window by the noise which had so startled Sara, 
and there, to his astonishment, he perceived the 
face of Ellen peering in eagerly from amidst the 
branches which shaded the window, her eyes 
fixed on the figures of her father and sister. 
Her countenance was ghastly pale and haggard. 
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a shawl was thrown over the head, from whence 
the dark hair escaped frx)m its confinement and 
fell in wild disorder to her waist. 

At this sight Harley felt as if^ for a moment, 
paralyzed; had he been superstitiously disposed 
he might have believed that it was her " wraith " 
he looked on, but a second thought had decided 
him how to act. He felt convinced that Ellen 
could not have seen him as he stood in deep 
shadow at a distance from the window. To go 
to her at a time when, evidently, her object was 
to escape observation, might have alarmed or 
annoyed the unhappy girl ; and, therefore, with- 
out giving his companions any idea of what he 
had seen, or accounting to them for his sudden 
departure, Geoffrey caught up his hat and quitted 
the house bv the front entrance. 

There was a narrow passage a few doors 
distant, which divided the row of houses in which 
Mr. Hestaway lived; and by placing himself at 
the end of this alley, Harley knew that he could 
overlook all the gardens at the back, and from 
thence watch, unobserved, the movements of 
Ellen, and the direction she took, should she not 
intend returning home that night. Should that 
be the case, and should a favourable opportunity 
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occur, he would speak to her and persuade her 
to re-enter the house with him. 

Not many seconds elapsed after he had taken 
up his position at the end of the passage, when 
he caught sight of Ellen passing languidly down 
her father's garden and stepping over the low 
wall which he had so carefully examined on the 
day she first quitted home. The clouds were 
being driven rapidly by the wind, the rain had 
ceased to fall, and the moon was struggling 
through the mass of darkness which had veiled 
her rays, giving a feeble and uncertain glimmer. 
Still it afforded sufficient light to enable Harley 
to see every turn she took. The strong man 
trembled as Ellen passed so near him as almost 
to touch him with her ample shawl ; his heart beat 
violently, and then its pulsation seemed to stop. 
He could not speak to her or intimate his near- 
ness to her at that moment, all his self-posession 
was gone. She stood still a few paces in advance 
of Harley, her face half averted, as she raised it 
to look up at the moon which had now emerged 
in all its brightness from the dark cloud by 
which it had been concealed He could now 
almost read the passing thoughts on that expres- 
sive countenance, as he eagerly watched his poor 
Ellen. There was a wild, dejected look as of one 
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awaking from a painfdl dream, while the features 
were pale and fixed as if they had been chiselled 
in pure marble. Then passing her thin hands 
over her brow, she mattered, in that deep whisper 
which itself betrays a weakened or disordered 
brain, 

" What ! has it then been only one long and 
terrible dream? Where am I? Father and 
sister well and happy, and the dear house still 
theirs, still mine! I must now see one other, 
and then I will go home. Oh ! if he, too, should 
still be mine, if the loss of him should have been 
also a fancy of this poor head ! I might recall 
those unkind words spoken in pride and scorn, 
I must try — I will try — perhaps — oh, yes, I will 
hope he loves me still ; a few words will not drive 
him from me if his attachment is as strong as his 
noble nature would make it. I'll see— I think 
my senses have been wandering and all is coming 
right again now." 

Geoffrey felt spell-bound to the spot where he 
was standing, or here he might well have made 
his presence known; but wrapping the large 
shawl more closely around her ere the young 
man had recovered himself, Ellen had fled away 
rapidly in the direction in which his house lay. 
Harley followed after her, keeping at a discreet 
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distance and as much in the shade as possible. 
When she had reached Harley's house, the 
shutters of the shop were closed as well as the 
glass of the door. Ellen put her face close to 
each in the hope of seeing a light on the inside, 
but of this she was disappointed. Then stepping 
towards the road she gazed at the upper windows, 
but all was dark and silent there. The poor girl 
then sat down on the stone steps of Harley's 
door, and crouching down, buried her face in 
the pale, thin hands and wept bitterly — she had 
not shed tears since her great trouble, and these 
tended to soothe her feelings and relieve the 
oppression of her brain. 

Harley could hear her sobs, and stood appalled 
for several minutes, while Ellen continued to 
weep. He feared by any movement of his to 
startle or alarm her ; but, finding his wish to be 
near her irresistible, and believing that she was 
too much wrapt in her own sorrows to be easily 
roused, he softly crossed the street, and stood 
beside the weeping girl. He heard her murmur, 
'* Yes, I have driven him from me with proud, 
unmeaning words ; it is now too late to hope." 

" Dearest Ellen, not so !" he spoke in a soft 
tone ; she started ; Geoffrey seated himself beside 
her, the strong supporting arm was around her. 
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and the weary aobing head of Ellen rested where 
alone it could have foand a perfect reat — upon 
the shoulder of her faithfid Geoffrey. 

No explanation was required ; there was ao 
longer doubt or hesitation on either side ; the 
poor girl had felt all the need of a manly, loving, 
and protecting heart to rest upon, and she felt 
a tranquillity and peace to which Bhe had too 
long been a stranger. No worde were spoken, 
and Ellen continued to shed tears; but these 
were tears excited by a feeling of happiness as . 
unexpected as unknown before. 

When Ellen was a little revived, Harley asked 
her if she would not now like to return home, 
adding, " your father and Sara will be so glad 
to see you E^in. There's been nothing amiss 
there, dearest, but your absence. Lady Dal- 
rymple sent the money in good time." 

" Oh I I'm so glad to hear that ; but my ab- 
sence — it was only one day, was it? I almost 
fancied I had been dreaming, but it's all getting 
clear to me now ; but, dear Mr. Harley, do not 
speak to me of this again, and ask them at home 
"ver to mention it, never tell me what ha« 
!sed. Promise me this, Mr. Harley. I think 
lave been very ill, and my head has been con- 
ed with it. Promise me.^' 
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" Yes, dearest, I will promise yoii that and any- 
thing else that you shall ask — only you must not 
call me Mr. Harley. You are my Ellen now, are 
you not ? Tell me." 

The answer was a pressure of the hand he 
held, and a scarcely-audible " Yes." 

" Then I am Geoffrey — your Geoffrey." He 
said no more, for Ellen was too weak, and her 
feelings had been over-wrought too much already, 
and they walked back to her father's house in 
silence. 

One more question the young man asked be- 
fore they reached her home, which was, " Where 
had she been since Monday morning?" 

"Only with Bessy," was the reply; "Mrs. 
Anstey, I mean ; she asked me to call her Bessy, 
because I love her, and she has none left now to 
call her so." 

" And where does Mrs. Anstey live ?" 

"At 16, A Street." 

Having gained some satisfactory information 
on a point on which he had been very anxious, 
and being unwilling to touch further on a subject 
which was evidently painful to his companion, he 
ceased from further questioning, and they conti- 
nued their walk in silence until they reached her 
home. The energy was spent which had at first 
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neryed the unhappy girl to the effort of quit- 
ting a sick bedy and returning to Brompton, and 
she now felt a great increase of weakness and 
exhaustion. 

On leaving A Street, Ellen had walked to 

the nearest stand, which was not far distant in 
the adjoining street, and had there engaged a cab, 
which conveyed her to within a few yards of her 
father^s house, for she wished to avoid the chance 
of attracting the attention of her father and 
sister, should they still be there, and not have 
been compelled to quit their home, and therefore 
she would not drive up close to their own door. 

This short drive would not alone have fatigued 
her, but the walk to and from Harley's house was 
a far greater exertion than she could bear to 
make in her present weak condition. She leaned 
with a fond dependence on Harley's arm, and 
proud and happy had the young man felt that 
she thus acknowledged him her own. 

Expecting that Harley would shortly return, 
iiara had not closed the outer door, so that 
when he and his companion reached the house, 
they entered without the necessity of previously 
knocking. Having placed Ellen on the sofa in 
the sitting-room, Geoffrey passed into the kitchen, 
saying, gently. 
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"Sara, tell your father that I have brought 
your sister home ; but, hush ! do not be excited ; 
take it very quietly, just as if nothing had hap- 
pened, for she is far too weak and ill to stand a 
scene." 

Sara and her father were soon clasping the 
truant to their hearts, rejoiced to have her there 
once more beside them. Sara had turned very 
pale when Harley first announced her sister's 
return, and saw her fondly hanging upon his arm ; 
and a pang of jealousy shot through her framei 
from the violence of which she would probably 
have fainted, had she not struggled bravely 
against such a feeling. She busied herself offi- 
ciously in tending on her sister's requirements, 
and that, too, with so much kindness, that no 
human eye could discern the struggle that she 
made, or divine its cause. 

After sitting a few minutes, and refusing any- 
thing to eat, Ellen expressed a wish to go to bed ; 
a torpor seemed to be coming over her — probably 
the confusion of her thoughts had in a slight 
degree returned ; and, after bidding their father 
and Geoffrey Harley good night, the two sisters 
retired to their room. 

Shiortly after this the young man left the house, 
but he did not return home i for, with kind con- 
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rideration^ he took a cab and drove at once to the 
nnmber in A Street, which Ellen had men- 
tioned as the residence of Mrs. Anstey. He 
found her and Mrs. Cleaver in great alarm and 
anxiety at their young friend's sndden disappear- 
ance, bat rejoiced on hearing that she had reached 
her home in safety. They conomnnicated to him 
the time and circumstances of the poor girl's 
arrival at their house, and of the severity of her 
illness during the few days she was with them. 
Bhall we add, that Geofirey's chief motive for 
going to Mrs. Anstey, at so great a distance 
and so late in the evening, was for the purpose of 
ascertaining how soon after leaving her home 
Ellen had betaken herself to the shelter of her 
friend^s residence. 

From his first introduction to Mrs. Anstey and 
Ellen Hestaway, Mr. Thomson had been much 
more interested in the case of the widow than in 
that of the young milliner. Medically, the state 
of Mrs. Anstey's health required far more skill 
and attention, from its having, by long con- 
tinuance, almost attained to a chronic stage of 
disease. The ailment of his younger patient had 
been temporary, and would as quickly pass off 
again with rest and care. He soon made himself 
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completely the master of Mrs. Anstey's case, and 
drew from her the long narrative of trials, suffer- 
ings, and bereavements which had so shattered 
her constitution ; and his active mind and generous 
heart soob arranged a plan for restoring her to 
health, competence, and comfort. This was by 
inviting her into his house in the nominal capacity 
of instructress to his little girl, an pnly child, and 
as companion also to his young wife, who, in con- 
sequence of his very lai^e practice, had hitherto 
been left too much alone. He intended giving her 
a salary, although the situation was to be, by the 
kind consideration of himself and Mrs. Thomson, 
rendered almost a sinecure. 

The day after the one on which Ellen had 
returned to her home, saw lilrs. Anstey trans- 
ferred to all the comforts and refinements of 
the doctor's house. Here her amiable dispo- 
sition, lady-like and cultivated mind, made her a 
valuable addition to the family ; and here it was 
that the residue of her days was to be passed. 
Under the doctor's care, and from being now 
supplied with all which the delicate state of her 
health required, ^ Mrs. Anstey became perfectly 
strong and well, and thus enabled to be a 
blessing in the house of those who had, in pure 
benevolence, given the desolate widow a com- 
fortable home. 
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At length she received tidings of her long-lost 
son. He had written many times to his mother, 
but as she had frequently changed her place of 
abode, he had lost all traces of her. The active 
doctor set inquiries on foot in the proper direc- 
tion, and within a twelvemonth after Mrs. Anstey 
bad taken up her residence in Mr. Thomson's 
house, she received to her arms once more her 
darling eldest son. He had been married many 
years, and presented to the too happy grand- 
mamma, in addition to an amiable daughter, six 
fine children. Here she was again surrounded 
with plenty of home-and-heart-blessings. 

Mr. Anstey had realized a considerable sum in 
Australia, and bad now returned to live in his 
native land. Oh ! what a bright and happy life 
was now enjoyed by the worthy Mrs. Anstey — 
enjoyed all the more from the thankful spirit with 
which each treasured gift was received. That 
heart, which had been withered by privation, and 
had almost died out in sorrow, was now expanding 
in health and vigour under the genial influences 
of competence, affection, and kindness, surrounded 
by numerous blessings. 

iss Dalrymple did not fail to follow up the 
less which, through the medium of Theresa, 
lad shown towards Mrs. Norworthy and the 
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blind Mrs. Callcott. She engaged apartments 
for them in Stl Leonards, where, with Maria to 
attend upon them, all were again re-established 
in health, and rendered capable of renewing their 
labours for their own maintenance. Through the 
medium of certain benevolent institutions set on 
foot for the relief of needlewomen, they procured 
more remunerative employment than had been 
enjoyed by them when working for Mr. Zadoc 
and the middle-woman, Mrs. Strachy. 

The last we heard of Lady Dalrymple was, 
that she had sent to a milliner of high repute for 
a lace mantle, which was to be purchased for her. 

Mademoiselle D bought what was required, 

and took a cab to convey it herself in safety to 
the station, for her ladyship was then enjoying 
the fine breezes of the country. A week after, 
the mantle was returned to the milliner, who had 
to pay one shilling and threepence for carriage, 
with a statement that "Lady Dalrymple could 
not take it, as it was not exactly what she 
wished.'' Rumour has whispered that it was 
only required for a gay f&te, that it was worn 
on that occasion, and returned when no longer 
wanted. 

Of the elder Misses Dalrymple, we have heard 
no murmurs of any projected alliance for them, 

M 
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and when last seen, they were very gay in their 
attire, yet maryellously unpleasing in appearance, 
from the pouting and fretful expression of their 
pale and wan features. Louisa passes much of 
her time with her good Aunt Pen, at her country 
villa. 

The last we heard of Mrs. Stapleton was 
that, according to her usual practice, she was one 
day urging a tradesman to make some trifling 
abatement in the price of an elegant shawl; this 
he steadily refused to do, and at length, wearied 
by her importunity, the man paused, and, looking 
gravely in her face, said, " Well, ma'^am, I always 
put a fair price upon the goods I sell, and make it 
a practice never to take less than I ask ; but if 
you are really too poor to pay the sum required, 
I will with pleasure give you a shilling.**' 

It now only remains to be stated, that a bright 
morning in the Easter week following the winter 
in which the narrative of these pages has been 
laid, saw the usual gay display of bridal pomp in 
the house of John Hestaway. It was a happy 
and distinguished party which assembled there 
to do honour to the nuptials of Geoffrey Harley 
and Ellen Hestaway. 

Conspicuous among the guests, in station as in 
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excellence^ was Miss Dalrymple and her niece 
Louisa^ radiant with benevolence ; then there 
was Mrs. Anstey Dr. and Mrs. Thomson, and 
two friends of Mr. Harley. But most inter- 
esting of all the company were Sara and her 
father. The former had passed gloriously through 
her ordeal — a calm smile of happiness illumined 
her face — all her thoughts were for her sister and 
for Geoffrey ; she could bear to see them happy 
in each other now, and, rejoicing in their happi- 
ness, forgot her own unsunned and lonely heart. 
Self was annihilated; her love for Harley had 
not died out — that could never be — but it was 
chastened and subdued into a sisterly feeling of 
affection and regard for his best interests. 

Thus we leave the characters of our tale in 
prosperity and happiness. They have found the 
" silver lining" to the cloud which so long had 
darkened their fortunes: and integrity, honesty, 
and virtue, have reaped their reward at last. 

Would it were so with all poor needlewomen, 
on whose behalf this story has been written ! The 
author'^s labours, however, will not have been in 
vain, if she succeed in touching the hearts of 
some of those with a feeling of compunction and 
repentance, who cause needless distress to this 
numerous and helpless class, by their neglect of 
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paactnaEtj in the frnpneats of dior ISiSf and of 
justice in the remmieistioa of tbose wko toil so 
hborioody for diem. 
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